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a Land of Plenty~a 
Land of Beauty~a Land 
of Rural Comradeship 


To Every Subscriber and His Family, 

With this issue we begin the publication of what we hope to make 
the most beautiful, the most useful, and the most interesting farm 
magazine ever issued in the South. 

And as we begin we ask every subscriber’s fellowship and co. 
operation in the high task to which we dedicate ourselves. 

We must first of all—by scientific production and marketing— 
make the South “A LAND OF PLENTY”—a land of increasingly 
fertile soils, of well terraced slopes and unscarred valleys, a land served 
by modern invention, equipment, and machinery; a land that is not 
merely the earth’s chief source of cotton and tobacco, but a land also 
of royal blooded flocks and herds, grazing in summer on lush pastures 
we have learned how to make, and nurtured in winter from fat corn- 
cribs and crowded feed barns we have learned how to fill. 

*A LAND OF BEAUTY,” too, the South must be—a land which 
travelers will praise for homes of well ordered neatness; for painted 
farmhouses; for beautiful roads and school and church buildings, and 
for the universal utilization of trees and shrubs and flowers character- 
istic of Dixie. 

And last but not least “A LAND OF RURAL COMRADE. 

SHIP.” In every rural neighborhood an active farm organi- 
zation must bind together farm men and farm women 
in a unity of aspiration and achievement. Coopera- 

tion in buying, selling, and production must bk 

practiced. We must develop a richer neighborli- 

ness, fellowship, and comradeship than we have 
ever enjoyed before. 

To all these high purposes the Progressive 
Farmer-Ruralist as “The Magazine of the 
Rural South” will be unceasingly dedicated. 

And in carrying out these purposes we 

crave your aid as a comrade and fellow 

worker—now and in all the years to come. 


Progressive farmer 


and Southern Ruralist 
Birmingham, Atlanta, Raleigh, Memphis, Dallas, 
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NATIONAL LEADERS SEND MESSAGES 








PRESIDENT HOOVER 











OR this issue as our paper formally enters the 
magazine field with four color covers and im- 
proved make-up, we are more than delighted to 
have greetings to our readers from the President of 
the United States and 
from the man nomi- 


Urge Soil Preservation 


and Forestation 


the whole future of our section. Perhaps while he 
watched the turbid waters of the Mississippi some- 
one reminded him that from year’s end to year’s end 
that river alone carries into the Gulf of Mexico the 
equivalent of seven two-ton truck loads of farm 
soil every second of day and night—according to 
the computation of authorities. President Hoover 
has rendered a service in urging us to give increas- 
ing attention to soil erosion—and we hope our read- 
ers will long remember it. 

And Governor Roosevelt has also noted with his 
own eyes one of the great agricultural needs of our 
section. Spending so much time in Georgia that he 
calls Georgia “my other state,” he has noted what 
an overwhelming proportion of our area is in wood- 
lands but how little care we give to it. How little 
effort to protect it from fire! How little concern 
about reckless lumbering! How little effort to pre- 
serve a proper stand of trees by wise thinning! In 
a great part of the South there is not only more 
land in the timber crop than in any other crop but 
more than in all other crops combined, and yet we 





nated for the Presi- 
dency by the other 
great political party of 
the nation. 

We are delighted 


that these two famous 
Americans did not con- 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


July 21, 1932. 


Mr. Hoover’s 
Letter 
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GOVERNOR ROOSEVELT 











have only just recently come to think of it as a real 
crop. In New York State Governor Roosevelt has 
done a memorable work in the promotion of wise 
forestry policies. We are delighted that he has 
seen fit to urge the matter upon the attention of 
our many subscribers. 
To take better care 
of our land by prevent- 
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ing sotl erosion. To 
look well to our taxa- 
tion policies — county, 
state and national! To 








SEPTEMBER, 1932 


tent themselves with 
mere greetings to our 
host of subscribers. 
President Hoover and 
Governor Roosevelt 
each leaves a thought 
with us that should 
linger long in every 
subscriber’s memory. 


It is fitting that 
President Hoover 
should call attention to 
the need for more ef- 
fort to control soil 
erosion in the South. 
Perhaps his work on 
Mississippi flood con- 
trol gave him new in- 
terest in this problem. 





My dear Mr. Poe: 


I am glad to hear of the plans for 
developing The Progressive Farmer and 
Southern Ruralist. 


I should like to suggest that you and 
your readers give inoreased attention to one 
eupseey which I feel is of vital importance 

the South end its farmers - the control of 
soil-erosion. And I would add another suggestion. 
That is a total revision of taxes to lift the 
unequal burden now upon agriculture, 


Yours faithfully 
Mr. Clarence Poe, 


President and 


Editor 
The Progressive Farnér and 
Southern Rurealiet 
Raleigh, North Carolina, 





He grew up in the level 
prairie country of Iowa 


where erosion is not among the farmers’ difficul- 


ties. In his travels through 
contrary, he has seen what 


the South; on the Mr. Roosevelt’s 
a menace is soil Letter 


erosion not only to our agricultural future but to 


Amne 


STATE OF NEw Yoru 
ExeCcuTIVE CHAMBER 
AL@any 


Govenm: 


Iuly 21, 1932. 


Clarence Poe 
Peseitdente The Progressive Parmer and Southern Buralist, 
Raleigh, §.C 


Dear Mr. Poet 


I note with interest that with the September 
issue The Progressive Parmer and Southern Ruralist 
will become a monthly in order to better serve the 
agricultural interests which your paper reaches. 


My experiences in Georgia have suggested one 
line of thought that I should like to pass on to 
readers of your magazine, 


I believe there is a Exon’ Opportunity for 
better forestry methods in the Be Your timber 
crop is one of the ereetent of ail in area covered 
but seems to be one of ast te receive scientific 
treatment. The results 4 have had in New York 
State convince. me that modern forestry practices 
would add Sree to the South's wealth in the 
next few yea: 


Very sincerely yours, 


- hha ne) ae ee 














take better care of our 
forests by fire preven- 
tion, careful thinning, 
and wise lumbering, 
and so make the tim- 
ber crop one of the 
South’s chief sources 
of income! These 
things are fudamen- 
tal. Without them 
much of our effort at 
sotl enrichment is wast- 
ed. The fertility added 
to our soil in fertilizers 
is applied only to be 
washed away. Even 
that enrichment secur- 
ed with the aid of 
soil improving crops is 
soon dissipated unless 
preventive measures 
are taken. On behalf 
of ail our subscribers, 
President Hoover and 
Governor Roosevelt, 
we thank you. 
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I 
THE CASA BLANCA 


66 ANCHO, am I to be assure that the aguas gaseas 
for the so generous senors’ refresh is arrive?” 
The Senor E. Lastra, boniface of the Casa 
Blanca, sank heavily into a chair in the cool latticed 
area way as he asked the question anxiously. 

“Si, Senor, it is arrive,” white-clad Pancho answered 
from back of the tiny bar, a world of quiet reassurance 
in his guttural voice. 

That was part of the daily ritual. For more than a 
century the two-foot white adobe wa!l of the sturdy 
littl: hostelry had stood tucked against the lofty, time 
grimed cathedral which was the pride of somnolent 
Buena Vista. Generations of Lastras had served as hosts 
of the Casa Blanca, the present head of the house having 
assumed charge when he grew too cautious and too fat 
to follow longer the career of an adventure seeking 
soldado. 

Just as the proprietor’s imposing, comely-faced, jet- 
moustached, two hundred pounds of condensed dignity 
invited acquaintance by its very aloofness, so Casa 
Blanca allured by its cool reticence. 


CROSS the sun baked plaza, with its studs of ole- 

ander and yucca and palm, a signed bedizened cafe of 
the newer order blatantly lured the tourist with the tinkle 
of guitar and castanet, and the subdued scuff-scuff of 
dancing girls’ feet. No such crudeness for the Casa 
Blanca. Instead, Lastra—who sweated in the kitchen 
during the morning -hours, and well knew every ounce in 
_ the larder, every flask in the cellar—appeared after 
Siesta, to seat his portly, white garbed presence behind 
that lattice at the head of the patio, and become at once 
the throned monarch. Lastra’s attitude—the attitude of: 
thé Casa Blanca menage down to earnest faced Juan, the 
barefooted potboy—was that trade at the cafe was en- 
gaged in as a favor to the patron, not to the proprietor. 
The ‘courtesies extended were courtesies only, not to be 


accepted as sordid baits to attract custom. 
Yet— 
> “And the’sauterne of such rare whiteness? Has it 
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A Story of Troublous Times 
in Mexico 


By G. W. BARRINGTON 
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Under pre- 


been provide?” Lastra continued the ritual. 
tense of arranging his immaculate collar, he turned his 
sleek head slowly to take the census of his prospective 
dinner patrons—a dozen scattered about the wide, low- 
ceiled room. 


“The so white wine is here, and never was there 
better,” Pancho answered dutifully, flicking an eye to- 
ward the two Americans at a corner table, one of whom 
hac taken notice when the sauterne was mentioned. 

“But the anzera o’ garza blanca? Has that dawdler 
Castro, brought them? I should be unconsole if my 
guests should not—” 

“A dozen are in the kitchen, trussed and stuffed and 
awaiting their turn on the spit,” Pancho declared, in the 
manner of one who reverently announces the presence of 
royalty. 

“Ah, then, I am much content,” Lastra announced, 
with an appropriate sigh. “Even now I smell the tortillas 
frying to a brownness in deep cow’s butter, that the so 
dee-lee-cious tacos may be served crisply. Also, I know 
the chili con carne is of proper blendness, and the stuffed 
fapris contain the special yellow papri bought only from 
the botica, and without which stuffed papris, are but 
tasteless pulp. 

“So, my good Pancho, if the half of a fat young 
chibato I desired for my guests has been spitted to a 
proper completeness then—” 

“Hey, Mister! ’Scuse me, but would you mind 
changing some of that lingo into good old United States 
for me?” 


ASTRA’S heavy jet brows arched and he turned 
slowly and with composed dignity toward the 
corner table where the two Americans were seated. One 
of them, a slim, withy-bodied youth in shirt and breeches 
of dark gray flannel, with Morocco topped laced boots 
and ornately banded, peaked crowned, felt hat, grinned 
through his massed freckles, then rose and crossed the 
room. As he came on, sophisticated Lastra appraised 
him with a swift scrutiny that noted the flaring tuft of 
red hair showing below the tilted-back hat brim; the 
indolent, lounging gait that carried at once the swing of 
the soldier and the roll of the habitual horseman; the 
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' HEHE 
Rave én 


Lastra’s heavy jet brows arched and 
he turned slowly toward the corner 
table where the two Americans were 
seated. 


merry, steel blue eyes, mischief glinted; the 
shapely hands and small feet that conveyed a 
hint of the effeminate—a diabolical slander 
valiantly denied by the firm mouth and resolute 
chin. 

His appraisal concluded while the youth 
was taking three easy strides, Lastra looked past him at 
the quiet middle-aged, stockily-built man, still at the 
corner table. Undeniably here was an American cow- 
man, dressed to go abroad. The face, weather-tanned, 
round, stolid, steady eyed, reliable. The vest—a super- 
fluity—with three inches of plaid shirt showing beneath 
it; the belt, chafed at the hip where a holster was wont 
to swing; the black silk handerchief used as a neckcloth; 
the picturesque, high-heeled boots, clung to when place 
and season invited the use of canvas shoes—all these 
denoted the bred-in-the-bone rancher, who allowed habit 
to override comfort. 


i eaemuge was just a sufficiency of dignified courtesy 
in the hand wave with which Lastra indicated a chair 
at his table, exactly the proper hint of condescension in 
his speech as he inquired; “The Senor Americanos speak 
the Spanish—no ?” 

“No savvy much,” the youth admitted, accepting the 
seat, and removing his hat to slap it carelessly on the 
table—a little to fastidious Lastra’s annoyance. 

“And I may be of some small service, then?” Lastra 
inquired, without particular warmth. Beers and chili 
the Americano vaqueros sometimes buy—even eat of the 
roast kid, occasionally. But sauterne, the rare port, the 
prized game at two dollars a dish—never. 

“Yeah—I reckon so, anyway,” the youth drawled, 
then extended a hand and grinned sociably: “Name's 
Hurst—Sid Hurst. Maybe you’ve heard of me.” 

“Of a sureness,” puzzled Lastra lied, bowing politely 
and extending a moist palm to the other’s firm grasp. 
“Seed Hoorst—Seed Hoorst!” he ruminated. “A pest 
upon my laggard memory, Senor! I know of you, yet I 
locate you not. But wait! Yes, No? Santa Marw, 
it cannot be that the so young Senor is—” 

“Yeah. I’m Sid Hurst, the American tory-dore— 
bull-fighter, we call ’em over on the other side. fF 
feller over there’s Jim Moon, boss of the Kitestick 
ranch down on the Colorado arroyo. 

“But I am desolate!” Lastra wailed, springing UP 
“That my poor house should entertain such illustrious 
guests and I aware it not sears my soul with shamel 
beg of you—” 
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“his voice to call: 


“That's all right,” Hurst assured him; then raised 
“Hey, Jim, ramble over here and 
join our happy band!” ? 

Bowing profoundly to Moon, as the rancher seated 
himself, Lastra clapped his hands loudly: “Come 
quickly, Pancho! MHasten, Juan! It is the renowned 
Senor Hoorst and his noble friend that you have the 
honor of serving!” 

As Pancho and little Juan trotted to do Lastra’s bid- 
ding, the jingle of sword gear and tinkle of spurs 
sounded in the arched area way, and a military officer 
paused in the doorway to inspect the room with his 
darting sloe eyes. The insignia of a general on his 
shoulders, the glitter of brass and silver on buttons and 
scabbard and belt buckle, somehow contrasted oddly with 
fis squabby overfed body. The face, dark even for a 
peon-born Chihuahuan with a dash of Yaqui in his 
yeins, was deeply pockmarked, and marred by lines which 
told of a life of ease and dissipation. Evidently having 
overheard Lastra, he favored Hurst with a smile that 
was almost a sneer, saying in studied, precise English 
as he strutted forward :— 

“Par-don the intrusion, but did I not understand that 
unworthy Buena Vista is illuminated by the presence of 
the brave American who has outshone the best of our 
Mexican toreadores in the arena? May I presume to 
clasp the hand that wields the sword so skillfully—per- 
haps even win friendship in the heart that knows no 
fear? 

“Am I to be so blessed by acquaintanceship with one 
who sets the pulses of our poor little senoritas a-flutter, 
and—” 

“Yeah,” Hurst interrupted, inelegantly. “But, put- 
ting all that gush to one side, what say we have a little 
drink ?” 


“DRESENTLY, presently,” Lastra assured him, cuff- 

ing sweat off his smooth forehead, fairly a-tremble 
with the responsibility of entertaining so noted a patron, 
“But, with your per-mee-shun, let me once introduce 
General Benigo Garcia, commandante at the Casa Mata, 
which is—what you call—fort?” 

“Right glad to know you, Mister,” Hurst admitted, 
in answer to Garcia’s low bow which ended in a salute. 
“Besides that, though, and as I was saying, let’s have 
something! Hunker down and tell the man what!” 


“Small beer fur mine,” Moon ordered, disregarding 
the host’s shocked expression. Garcia looked embar- 
rasséed, scarce knowing what to order. Hurst saved the 
situation by drawling lazily: ‘What’s that ‘satin’ stuff 
you was talking about a bit ago? Sounds good, and I’ll 
drink anything once.” 

“Ho, Pancho! You heard the Senor! The sau- 
terne! And it be serve but a degree too warm or too 
frio—” 

Leaving Pancho’s promised punishment to the imagi- 
nation, Lastra rid himself of another accumulation of 
worried sweat and seated himself at the far end of the 
table, rolling his eyes about the room to be certain no 


guest had missed hearing the big news. Nimble fingered 


Pancho chipped ice busily and presently Juan padded to 
the table, bearing a gilt brand bottle and frosty glasses. 
After Lastra had removed the stopper reverently and 
poured with due ceremony, the two Mexicans sipped the 
prized beverage with lazy relish. 

Jim Moon picked up his fragile glass, tilted back his 
bullet head and gulped. “Pretty fair licker,” he re- 


marked, casually, as he set the glass down and flipped 
a bill off the roll he had drawn from a hip pocket. 

“The court’s with you,” Hurst declared, after quaf- 
fing. He and Moon produced the makings and pro- 
ceeded to roll smokes, while Lastra and Garcia lighted 
long, brown cigarets and sipped again. 


W be HONING for some solid chuck,” the bullfighter 
announced, after lighting up, and earning a slight 
frown from Lastra by flipping the blazing match end 
over his shoulder. “But say, I’m plumb burnt out on 
chilly and free-holies, and I don’t know what to order. 
What was that high-sounding dope you was talking 
about, a bit ago, Mister ?” 
“As the so great Senor Hoorst con- 
verse no Spanish I must explain,” Las- 
tra volunteered. “The anzera o’ garza 
blanca is—pardon my poor rendacion— 
how you say it? The dove with the so 
white wings! 
“Ah, the ansera! The so plump 
young anzera, stuffed with pecans and 
spitted over the so slow fire that—” 
“Sounds plumb lickem!” Hurst de- 
clared interestedly. “What say, Jim? 
Supposing we try a couple apiece, eh?” 
After considering the proposition 
with the grave deliber- 
ation characteristic of 
him, Moon nodded ap- 
proval, and Lastra start- 
ed for the kitchen at the 
rear end of the wide, 
cool, brick-flagged patio 
bellowing orders ahead 
of him, He paused and 
turned when he heard 
the young American call 
to Pancho: “And say, 
Mister Barkeeper, I’ve 
kinda got married to that 
saw-ter-in stuff. Reckon 
you'd better slide us out 
a half-dozen bottles or 
so to go with our din- 
ners.” 
Lastra puffed out his 
fut cheeks to emit a sur- 
prised whistle, as he 
waddled back to lean 
across the table and 
sputter: “Sauterne, you 
say it six bottles sau- 
terne, at five pesos the bottle for the dinner? Why, 
Senors! Never in the history of this house has—” 


“First time for everything, Old Top,” Hurst cut 
him off. “You go hustle that chuck and let Pancho 
bring us what we order, just the same as if we was 
growed-up folks, eh, Jim?” : 

“Uh-huh!” Moon coincided, in a detached way. 


es RDERING?” Hurst addressed smiling Garcia, 
after Lastra had departed for the rear with his 
dignity slightly pricked. 


“We of Mexico eat but lightly at midday, and I have 
lunched,” was the answer. “As to the drink—we-l-l— 
perhaps, after a proper interval, I may refill my glass 
with the rare—” 

“Three more bottles, Mister Barkeeper !” Hurst call- 
ed ignoring the implied rebuke. Stamping back from his 
visit to the kitchen when he heard the order, Lastra roll- 
ed his prominent eyes till the whites predominated and 
rivuleted the sweat of anxious solicitude as he watched 
Pancho jump to temper the precious bottles. 


“Pardon, but I must decline so generous an invita- 
tion,” Garcia intervened, his eternal smile broadening. 
“T am aware that you whole-souled Americans do noth- 
ing by halves—not even drinking. 


“But we—we are different. To me, or to my good 
friend Lastra, three bottles of wine would be—” 


“Not in my total life have I consume one bottle sau- 
terne simultaneously !” Lastra declared, ““And—” 


“Kill that last order, Mister Barkeep!” Hurst or- 
dered. “Bring this feller a glass of water and a tooth- 
pick and let it go at that. He eats and drinks what he 
pleases, when he pleases. So do we, eh, Jim?” 


“Uh-huh.” 


ee ND with my free consent,” Garcia assured them, 

then rose to unbuckle his sword belt and hang it 
on the back of his chair. As he reseated himself and 
fitted a fresh brown cigaret into a long amber holder, 
Lastra bustled off to the rear. He returned soon, heading 
an imposing processional of his menials, bearing bowls 
and platters. The doves, brown and aromatic with 
heavy condiments; the stuffed peppers, reeking with rich 
sauce; the roast goat meat, a-swim in its own fragrant 
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juices; the crisp tacos, with chopped lettuce and toma- 
toes nestled cunningly inside. 

“Eat, my fsiends!” Lastra invited them proudly, 
after the steaming feast had been spread. “Eat, and be 
assured that each morsel is sweet and fresh and whole- 
some, and fit for those deemed worthy to consume of it!” 


“Pretty fair lookin’ layout, at that,” Hurst agreed. 
As Moon commenced munching in the thorough, me- 
thodical manner in which he did everything, the younger 
man picked up knife and fork, then held them poised 
abstractedly over his plate as he looked curiously out 
through the arched doorway to where the heat waves 
shimmered on the white, trash strewn street. 


“What kind of parade do you call that?” he asked, 
raising the fork to point out a dust clouded 
group just rounding a corner of the plaza. 

Glancing in the indicated direction, first 
idly, then interestedly, Garcia grunted out a 
formidable Spanish oath, and rose hastily 
to buckle on his belt. 

“It is—Santa Maria, it cannot be—but 
yet—” Lastra’s voice rose, charged with a 
startled disbelief. 

“Well, is it, or ain’t it? And, if it is, 
who the dickens is it?” Hurst 
broke in, uninfected by the 
growing excitement evident 
in and about the Casa Blanca. 

“Ts it?” Lastra yammered 
wildly again, gazing outside 
as one fascinated by a strange 
spectacle. 


“Tt is the Senor Grant,” 
Garcia remarked, quietly, re- 
seating himself and touching 
a taper match to his cigaret. 
Above the flame, his sloe eyes 
appeared to radiate an evil 
glint as he scowled blackly at 
his worried host. “Senor Las- 
tra, must I remind you that 
you have guests, possibly in 
need of service?” he prompt- 
ed in his smooth, oily voice. 
“Senor Grant appears able to 
look after his own wants.” 

“Well, if that’s him, all I 
got to say is that, right now, 
he looks like a little help 
might not do him no harm, 
eh, Jim?” Hurst commented 
dryly. 

“Uh-huh!” Moon agreed, mumbling between bites. 


LUCILE 


IT 
THE SENOR GRANT. 


ALF obscured by the lazy, rolling dust cloud patted 

up by their shuffling feet, a dozen soldiers in dingy 
Federal uniform and immense straw hats, maintained a 
semblance of military formation as they shambled along 
the end of the sleepy plaza. In the wavering hollow 
square formed by the escort, a scrawny mule bore gay 
trappings that contrasted oddly with the unkempt ap- 
pearance of the bedraggled soldiery. When the dust 
cloud rifted momentarily, stirred by a vagrant breeze, a 
slender, fair-haired girl in modish riding breeches and 
blouse of silk corduroy, could be discerned, swaying pre- 
cariously in saddle, sustained there by a soldiér on either 
side. 

But the commanding figure of them all was a great 
hulk of a man who marched ahead, his uncovered shock 
of iron-gray hair gleaming in the glaring sunlight, his 
muscular arms, bare to the elbows, swinging with his 
stride like giant pendulums. 


This dominant figure strode doggedly, his march 
weary limbs yielding mechanical obedience to the iron 
will that kept him going. Weaving, wavering, but never 
lagging, each dogged stride propelled him a full yard 
forward. Every remaining atom of his drained phy- 
sique, every infinitesimal degree of his depleted energy 
went into each measured, purposeful footstep. 


As an ice-breaking ship plows through mountainous 
obstacles to halt with a jerk when the tremendous inner 
power is shut off, so the giant halted; while fifty feet 
still separated him from the footworn flagged walk be- 
fore the Casa Blanca. Planting his tower-like legs wide 
apart he raised a mighty, sweat-dripping palm as though 
to brush the glaze of fatigue from his unwinking, red- 
rimmed eyes. 


Very evidently having been dealt with harshly, by 
man, or the elements—or both—he stood so for a 
few moments, viewed in silent inactivity by the loiterers 
on the plaza. For, during turbulent times in Mexico, 
wise men neither assist nor impede those in distress. 


From soles to crown, bearing the aspect of a battle 
weary gladiator, he still somehow carried the air of a 
cenqueror. He had been (Continued on page 26) 









AVE you ever asked for sugar when the bowl 

was sitting at your finger tips? Of course 

you have. We all have. And we are that 
way about opportunity. Not seeing it, we often 
look past the loveliness at our very doors, or the 
gold under our feet. 


Out at a great ranch in Texas there is a very 
elaborate house of imported lumber, all dressed up 
in glistening white, and of course out of place in 
the brown of that semi-arid region simply because 
it does not belong. From the far-away wooded 
regions the polished lumber had to be hauled by 
the railroad to the local railway station, itself many 
miles from the few shacks that marked the ranch’s 
first headquarters. And of course carpenters had 
to be imported to follow the plans of the architect, 
plans suitable for another place but not for that 
particular spot in Texas. The lumber was of first 
quality, the best money could buy. For really 
money was not so much an object. The job of 
building was well done. But the house is hardly 
more appropriate than dress suits, however ex- 
quisitely tailored, would be on the cowboys that ride 
the ranch country over which, by the way, there is 
strewn enough of the most beautiful ready-made 
building stone to furnish houses for half the state. 


Here was a man born and reared in old Ken- 
tucky, as memory serves us now, who had made 
good in the cattle country, who had money and a 
very commendable longing for something beauti- 
ful. But he could see only the homes of the forest- 
covered hills of the bluegrass country from which 
he came. If he could have moved the woods, the 































ACRES OF HOUSES 


By C. A. COBB 


grass, and the clear flowing creeks with the house, 
it would have been quite appropriate in Texas. 
But that, of course, could not be done, and the 
Kentucky house transplanted amid its present sur- 
roundings is out of place. 


HIS man looked past the acres of houses at his 

door, looked past opportunity to build a home 
that would fit into the environment as the very 
hills themselves do. 

Now all Texans have not made this mistake. We 
have seen many a simple Texas home of native 
loose stone. There are many of similar construc- 
tion on neighboring farms and ranches. 


All through these wonderful hills and valleys 
and plains of the South there are acres of houses, 
beautiful houses of native material, awaiting cre- 
ative hands to bring them into being, as the ac- 
companying photographs so impressively demon- 
state. Here is a home of logs, cut and hewn 
within a stone’s throw of the walls they form. They 
rest upon stones picked up from the same place. 
Here are garage, spring house, back steps, gates, 
walls, flagstone walks, all built of things within 
the line fences of the farm they grace. 


The boards that serve as floor are of dressed 
material. The sturdy bronzed beams upon which 
rests the combination ceiling and-floor above are, 
of course, left open. Interior wall are of the same 
material as the floors, except in those rooms where 
the hewn logs with their white chinking are yet as 
they were a hundred or so years ago 
when the pioneer builder had finished 
his task. The rough though well built 
chimney of stone, put together with 
common mortar, with its open fireplace, 
not only belongs but is infinitely more 
beautiful and more appropriate than 


anything else could possibly be. The 
result, as we picture it here, is all 
that money could buy, however 


much might have been spent. It 
is a success, 


As in the Texas community, so 
in the hills of Georgia and other 
States there are acres of houses 


A few modest houses of 
materials assembled from 
the “Acres of Houses” 
in Southern fields and 
forests. A simple spring 
house, a small country 
church, and the Corra 

Harris home. 








everywhere that brought into being will grace the 
South and set it apart as a land that is different, 
And there is a-type for every location. Some- 
how these homes, built of things at hand, be- 
long to the South anyway. There is about 
them an atmosphere of that hospitality for which 
the South is so deservedly famous. They are the 
places where neighbors live. And besides, these 
hand-wrought things are like the hand-wrought 
things of all-time, more to be treasured because of 
a distinguishing quality and a character that sets 
them apart. 


_ ACHIEVE best effects there must be a plan 
and it must be suited to location. And haste 
may prove one’s undoing. -It should be remembered 
that it is easy to overdo effort at adornment and 
that it is just as easy to go too far in the opposite 
direction. The results must not be crude. To 
avoid that, work must be carefully and well done, 
remembering, however, that the marks of the 
hewer’s axe are like the “mistakes” in an oriental 
rug. They are there as the craftsman’s sure mark 
of the genuine. 

Many hours have been spent in squaring and 
dressing stones when a little chipping here and 
there was all that was necessary. Paper in the 
log home here shown would be entirely out of 
place. And tbeaded ceiling would be an outright 
atrocity. 

The rough hewn logs and the chinking of white 
lend an atmosphere of charm and permanency 
that could hardly be achieved in any other way, 
and with all buildings of the same material and 
of the same general design, there is a complete- 
ness and a simplicity that adds the final touch that 
makes for a lasting satisfaction. 


Study the effects we are here presenting. Maybe 
they are the interpretation of your own dreams, 
Maybe it is stone with which you wish to work, 
Whether it is with logs, stone, or logs and stone, 
there is assistance to be had that will help you 
past those mistakes that might otherwise ruin all 
your efforts. Above all things do not let the multi- 
tude of problems that will arise as you attempt to 
think in terms of what you might do on your own 
place bluff you. Every college of agriculture in 
our territory has a department of agricultural en- 
gineering. Most states have an extension engineer 
who is as much interested in better and more beau- 
tiful farm buildings as in other problems with 
which he has to deal, and is as willing to work 
with buildings as with anything else of an engineer- 
ing character. 
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Simplicity marks the Corra Harris home built of native materials— nature eurretinds it with beauty. 





A Visir Wira Corra Harris 


EVERAL years ago I read The Circuit Rider’s Wife. 
Having come of a long line of Methodist folk myself 
with circuit riders in each generation, I had listened 
from early childhood with eager interest to the stories of 
life among the churches of the Blue Ridge Mountains 
and had lived those childhood days over again as I read 
Corra Harris’ story. I had heard Mrs. Harris speak and 
had had some conversation with her, but realizing that 
one cannot really know any person unless one knows that 
person at home, I had resolved to go to see Mrs. Harris 
in her own home, near Rydal, Georgia. Not until re- 
cently have have I had that opportunity, but when it came 
and I made that visit it was so full of charm and human 
appeal that I am sure the farm people who read The 
Progressive Farmer-Ruralist will be just as glad 
to know Mrs. Harris as I am. 

Rydal is just a little village of fewer than 100 
people, in Bartow County, about 20 miles north of 
Cartersville, the county seat. At Cartersville are 
found the old homes of Sam Jones, Bill Arp, and 
Rebecca Latimer Felton, the first woman to become 
United States Senator. But don’t imagine that Mrs. 
Harris lives at Rydal. One simply drives through 
the village and on out into the hills to a 300-acre 
farm, two-thirds of which is woodland. 


We entered the grounds through a gateway 
marked by pillars made of native stone picked up on 
the farm. The road winds around and climbs a hill, on 
top of which stands a group of buildings, among them 
the vine covered house in which Mrs. Harris herself 
lives, a little one-room cabin known as “the study,”’ 
and a cottage built for the two girls who live on the 
place with her and who have become so much a part 
of her own life. 

Mrs. Harris’ house, low and rambling in type, is 
Of logs. The living room is an original cabin, built 
by the Cherokee Indians, the only Indian cabin in 


~ Georgia still in use. It is the real center of the house 
and to it the rest has been added. Of course it has 












i been modernized, for a home lighting plant has 
een installed to furnish light and power. 
Everywhere there are books—in the entrance 
Il, in the living room, in Mrs. Harris’ bedroom. 
ith a background of dark wood, these books add 
lor as well as atmosphere. And oppcrtunity also, 

One could scarcely stay in that house half a day 
ad not read. 










$ I sat and chatted with Mrs. Harris, or 
really listened, for I was only too glad to find that 












‘was willing to talk, I couldn’t help thinking how well 
“had chosen the things needed to interpret her own 
lity—strong colors, sturdy furniture, antiques, 
ics that she has gathered from the country around 


By? LOIS P. DOWDLE 


which tell the story of the house better than we can do it. 
But I believe the statement of Solomon, “As a man think- 
eth in his heart, so is he,” is just as true of a woman and 
I was interested to know what Mrs. Harris is thinking. 

The first question she asked was, “Well, what did 
Congress do yesterday ?” When one remembers that Mrs. 
Harris has written 25 books and countless short stories 
and philosophic discussions, it is easy to understand that 
her mental outlook is not bounded by the hills in which 
she lives and to which she goes for refuge from the 
cares of the world. 





Mrs. Harris in her study. 


Somehow 
we must get out of this scrape we are in, this terrible 
depression brought about by deflation of confidence. And 
then we were so frightfully oversold by high-powered 
salesmen.” 


“Of course, we must balance the budget. 





Wishing to be clearly understood as to what was 
meant by the term “oversold” and being the practical 
human individual that she is, Mrs. Harris called upon a 
personal experience to illustrate her point. There was a 
piece of household equipment that seemed to be just the 
thing needed in any well ordered country home. Although 
it would cost several hundred dollars it would work the 
miracles of which she had dreamed—according to the 
literature of the manufacturer handed out by the sales- 
man. The contract was signed, the equipment installed 
and paid for. Then the salesman went on his way. Pres- 
ently something somewhere went wrong and the machine 
no longer worked. Having a positive guarantee of a year’s 
service, Mrs. Harris called for relief but the man whe 

had signed the contract had been moved to a far 
distant territory and nobody was responsible. Noth- 
ing could be done about it. 

After months of weary waiting, many changes, 
and much expense, the facts had to be faced. None 
of the things claimed for the machine were true; 
even the contract, so explicit, so definite, was just a 
“scrap of paper.” And today, the machine sits there 
idle, a shining example of the fact that “the public 
has been frightfully oversold.” 

However, nearby there is another machine, 
bought to do exactly the same thing the first one 
was supposed to have accomplished with such effi- 
ciency and such economy. With “fear and trem- 
bling” it was set to work. Time has shown that it 
will do all that it was supposed to do and more. 
“It is the joy of my life,” Mrs. Harris said. “What 
a relief to be rid of that overworked term ‘service.’ 
The fact is, it is an honest machine. It does just 
what I was told it would do when I bought it and it 
costs much less to operate than the manufacturer 
claims.” 


O MRS. HARRIS, this experience with the first 

machine rather closely pictures what happened 
in the years of feverish expansion. To her, it illus- 
trates exactly what took place in Wall Street in 
1929 when the American public, even to the boot- 
blacks, were so “frightfully oversold.” 

“Of course, we will find a way out of it all, but 
not until men can believe in each other once more. 
There must be a return to the old-fashioned virtues 
and particularly to the spirit of humility.” 

But because I was more interested in Mrs. Har- 
ris’ attitude toward the farm home and the farm 

family than I was in her ideas of the depression, I talked 
to her about her neighbors. I was delighted to hear her — 
say: “They are very good people. I have lived here 20 
years and never locked a door. These people could all 
be made law-abiding with less (Concluded on page 29) 
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NUMBER of important facts about winter legumes 
—particularly hairy vetch and Austrian peas—have 
been established by farmers scattered throughout 

Alabama. Some of these facts are reported by county 
demonstration agents as follows: 


1. That one crop of either hairy vetch or Austrian 
peas may be depended upon to increase the yield of corn 
as much as 15 to 25 bushels, the average being about 20 
bushels per acre. Another way to put it is to say that 
on average Alabama land the yield of corn following a 
good crop of hairy vetch or 
Austrian peas will be more 
than doubled. 

2. That an increase of 
350 pounds of seed cotton 
per acre is about the aver- 
age increase made by plow- 
ing under a good crop of 
either of these legumes on 
an acre of land. 

3. That a good hay crop 
can be produced by sowing 














oats and either hairy vetch or Austrian peas 
together. This hay crop is harvested in the 
spring in time to feed it to work stock en- 
gaged in making another crop. 

4. That Austrian peas and hairy vetch 
are good grazing crops for early spring. 
Hogs, dairy cattle, and other livestock relish 
them and thrive on them. 


M’x* have received increases in yields exceeding the 
figures named above. For example, Vienna Farms 
in Pickens County averaged 5314 bushels of corn per 
acre on a field where a crop of hairy vetch had been 
turned under. C. P. Douglas, manager of these farms, 
declares that he never expects to farm again without 
hairy vetch and Austrian peas. ‘ 

C. W. Brantley, of Monroe County, averaged 34 
bushels of corn per acre in 1931 after Austrian winter 
peas. On adjoining land fertilized with nitrate of soda 
at the rate of 100 pounds per acre the average was 231% 
bushels per acre. 

J. O. Thompson, of Bibb County, is now making a 
bale of cotton per acre where he formerly made a bale 
on three acres, and 35 bushels of corn per acre where 
formerly he made 12 to 15 bushels per acre. The differ- 
ence is due to Austrian peas, Mr. Thompson said. 

M. A. Ward, of Choctaw County, made in 1928 an 
average of 35 bushels of corn per acre where he had 
plowed under hairy vetch. Since then he has planted 
annually in the fall all of his cotton land to hairy vetch 
and followed with corn. In 1931 he averaged 40 bushels 
per acre. 

W. J. Spinks, of Clarke County, sowed Austrian win- 
ter peas on three acrés of his farm in 1930, using as 
fertilizer basic slag at the rate of 600 pounds per acre. 
In the spring of 1931 he plowed the peas under and made 
210 bushels of corn, or 70 bushels per acre, on the three 
acres. In 1931 he sowed eight acres in Austrian peas. 

After one crop of hairy vetch J. D. Hilyer of Chilton 
County made an average of 58 bushels of corn per acre. 
Wiere nitrate of soda was used he averaged only 21 
bushels per acre. 

A corn crop of 44% bushels per acre on 43 acres was 
made by Andrew Johnson of Henry County, after a crop 
of Austrian peas, to which he attributes 15 to 20 bushels 
of the total increase. 

Fourteen farmers in Randolph County sowed in the 


Betrer Farming Wire Winter LEGUMES 


By P. O. DAVIS 


fall of 1930 a mixture of oats and either hairy vetch or 
Austrian peas for hay. On 18 acres they harvested 30 
tons of hay in the spring of 1931. ~ 

On five acres of land following hairy vetch Earl 
Mcody, of Crenshaw County, made 35 bushels of corn 
per acre. On eight acres of the same kind of land 
fertilized with nitrate of soda when the crop was knee- 
high he averaged 15 bushels per acre. 

























bushels per acre, or five times the average yield for the 
county. 

One crop of Austrian winter peas caused J. N. Wal- 
lace, of Coffee County, to make 35 bushels of corn per 
acre on land which had been making 12 to 15 bushels per 
acre. 


A corn crop varying in yield from 35 to 60 bushels 
per acre following hairy vetch and Austrian peas was 
made by E. L. Fulton, of Shelby County. Without a 
winter legume he made 20 to 25 bushels per acre. 

Solon McGraw, also of Shelby County, produced 85 
bales of cotton on a 15-horse farm before he began sow- 
ing hairy vetch and Austrian peas. Since he has begun 
to use these aids to good farming he makes 130 bales. 


Y SOWING hairy vetch seed in the fall and 
plowing the crop under in the spring, T. i 
Watson, of Talladega County, made 40 bales of cotton 
where he had been making 20 bales. On another field 
of 150 acres he averaged a little more than 400 pounds 
of lint per acre with no fertilizer. 


John C. Webb Sons, of Marengo County, averaged 


45 bushels of corn per acre on 75 acres following win- 


ter legumes. They made 203 bales of cotton on 205 
acres. The only fertilizers they bought were super- 
phosphate and potash. 

J. C. Poole, of Greene County started with hairy 
vetch in 1928. Having discovered the value of it he 
now sows it on all of his cotton 
land—about 200 acres—each year, 
In 1931 he made 12 bales of cotton 
on 7 acres. On another field of 20 
acres he made 26 bales. On his en- 
tire crop of 200 acres he made 165 
bales. In addition, about 100 head 
of cattle were grazed about two 
months in the spring and many of 
them were fat enough to market at 
the end of the grazing period. He 
said that this grazing was worth 
more than the total cost for the 
seed, fertilizer, and inoculation. 


Last year Alabama farmers sow- 
ed a little more than 2,800,000 
pounds of seed of hairy vetch and 
Austrian peas and many of the coun- 
ty agents think that they will in- 
crease their sowings this fall. The 
best sowing season is from the mid- 
dle of September to the middle of 
October. 


The experiment station at Au- 
burn says that this is the best way 
known for Alabama farmers to 

enrich their land. In enriching 









The rolling coulter beige wrap 

it up. Mrs. Hanie Alexander 

of Sumter County was having 
this plowing job done. 


At the left veteran county 
agent John Blake is congratu- 
lating George Rambeau on a 
fine crop of vetch and oats. 


The four young ladies are en- 
joying the adventure of get- 
ting their pictures taken in a 
fine South Carolina field of bur 
clover. Don’t let them fool you. 
They are not standing up. 


Mr. E. C. Arnold, at our 

right, is displaying the sort of 

corn vetch ae in Henry 
nty. 


In 1931 Sam O. Day, of 
Chambers County, made 34 
bales of cotton on 40 acres, 
following a crop of Austrian . 
peas. Drouth cut his yield. 

He fertilized with superphosphate, muriate of potash, 
and a small quantity of nitrate of soda, at the time of 
planting. 

In 1930 A. J. Lazenby, of Elmore County, averaged 
35 bushels of corn per acre after turning under a crop 
of Austrian winter peas. In 1931 he ,lanted the same 
land to cotton. He said that the Austrian peas plowed 
under in the spring of 1930 increased the 1931 crop by 
25 per cent. 

George Webster, of Covington County, made last 
year 2,700 bushels of corn on 50 acres, following a crop 
of Austrian winter peas. This was an average of 54 
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their land they are preparing to 
do better farming and to live bet- 
ter because better living is pro- 
duced by better farming. 





More Bacon in Sight 


By C. A. COBB 


ESULTS of the June pig 

survey bring the significant 
and encouraging news that the 
hog population, while off in the 
Corn Belt and in the West, is 
on the increase here in the 
South. This undoubtedly is as 
it should be. We have pro- 
duced more cotton than we cafl 
sell. Necessarily we had to 
turn to something else. We 
have been heavy buyers of 
hog products as well as heavy 
buyers of food and feed gener- 
ally. It is the perfectly natural 
and logical thing to let up on 
cotton production and bear down 
on the production of these things 
that we have been importing. 


For the South as a whole there is a decrease in cotton 
acreage of better than 9 per cent. There is a corre- 
sponding increase in the acreage to food and feed and 
with the promise of fair yield there is going to be some 
thing with which to feed out the forecasted hog crop 
The South has always been the home of the farm smoke- 
house. Home curing of meat is traditional with the best 
farmers of this region. Last winter saw more home 
curing of meat in the South than has been witnessed im 
many years and the figures now before us indicate that 
we can look for another increase this fall and wit 
and more good living at home. 
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HE United States Government has awarded Under the terms of the contract the United States Government 
i 4 =: to the Sinclair Refining Company the major will use more than 1,600,000 gallons of Sinclair lubricants 
ight part of the contract for supplying lubricants to the Navy and during the coming fiscal year. This is the second time in succes- 
ine pig other Government Departments during the fiscal year 1932-33. sion that Sinclair has won the major part of this contract. 
nike The basis of the award was the lowest service cost per gallon The award includes all of the lubricating oils to be used. 
"in the es determined by competitive tests in the Government test- by United States battleships, destroyers, submarines, naval 
igs ing laboratories at Annapolis, Maryland. Proposals were aircraft throughout the entire Navy and all Navy equipment at 
y is  teceived from various companies and both price and quality Atlantic ports. It also includes other Government requirements 
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Tue Worwp’s News: A Monrary Review 


Humanity Does Progress; Better Times Are Ahead 


HAT are you reading?” we recently asked a 
scholarly and able friend. 

“IT am reading Walter B. Pitkin’s Short In- 
troduction to the History of Human Stupidity,” he an- 
swered. “The book’s about 500 pages long, but Dr. 
Pitkin says it would take fifty volumes to do the subject 
anything like justice.” 

And perhaps because our friend had been exposed to 
an atmosphere of cynicism, he 
indicated his belief that while 
the Supreme Ruler of the Uni- 
verse probably made ‘a noble 
experiment” in creating man, the 
result hardly justified carrying 
on further. “If the whole business 
could be ended in some quiet and 
painless way, it would probably 
be just as well,” he added. 

And yet in his more thought- 
ful moments our friend would no 
doubt repudiate this view. He 
recognizes and enjoys all the 
treasures our race has developed 
through the centuries—its art, 
music, poetry, architecture, phi- 
losophy, the romance of song 
and story and legend, the ideal- 
ism of its saints and heroes, the 
everlasting quest of “the good, 
the true, and the beautiful’ to 
which probably as large a pro- 
portion of the race as ever still 
gives itself. 


“The Stupidity of the 
Human Race” 


O IF we look back thought- 

fully beyond the gloom of 
recent months our friend’s pessimism seems hardly justi- 
fied. For if man blunders, he still learns from his blun- 
ders. And to review what has happened in our own times 
and those of our parents and grandparents should con- 
vince us that real progress is being achieved. 

Almost every day I pass a house in which lives a 
person born in slavery—but slavery as an institution has 
been forever destroyed. I have an old aunt who still re- 
members seeing one of my ancestors who was born a Vir- 
ginia subject of King George III—but 
now England itself (in everything but 


THE MAN OF THE MONTH—SENATOR 
WM. E. BORAH 

Probably no man 

greater personal influence than Senator 

Wm. E. Borah of Idaho. We are glad to 


present on this page a special message 
from him to our readers. 


By CLARENCE POE 


When an Austrian archduke was assassinated at Sara- 
jevo, few of us thought it a matter of personal concern 
to us. Yet as a result of it legions of Americans were 
called across the seas, many of them to die—a boy from 
a farm adjoining mine and some acquaintances of nearly 
every reader. 

In this manner many may 
have thought that the conference 
at Lausanne to adjust European 
war debts meant nothing to them 
personally, but Senator Borah is 
probably right in saying that 
it, far more than the so-called 
peace treaty at Versailles in 
1919, “is the harbinger of peace 
and the hope of humanity,” 
with direct benefits to all of 
us. For at Versailles the vic- 
torious nations imposed impossi- 
ble burdens on Germany—debts 
which her people felt made them 
and their children’s children the 
virtual servants of the victors. 
And France, with seeming vin- 
dictiveness, long demanded that 
the uttermost penny of the pen- 
alty be paid. But one adjust- 
ment has followed another. The 
Dawes Commission reduced the 
debt, the Young Commission still 
further, and now the Lausanne 
Conference fixes the amount at 
less than one billion dollars as 
compared with the impossible 
figure of 31 billions named by 
the victors in 1921. 

A policy of hatred for Ger- 
many gained nothing for Europe or us. A policy of 
good will may gain much. 


_The Problem of War Debts 


O* COURSE the problem of our war debts is involved 
in all this—the money that our Allies borrowed from 
America to carry on the World War and promised to re- 
pay. But they expected to collect these enormous penal- 


in America wields 


ties from Germany with which to repay our loans, and jt 
has been found that the war so nearly ruined Germany 
herseif that she cannot pay what had been expected, 
Hence, since Germany cannot now pay these European 
countries, they say they cannot now pay us. Furthermore, 
there is a feeling that since our Allies lost probably 29 
to 50 times as heavily in dead and wounded as did the 
United States, the United States should be willing tg 
stand more of the money loss of the war. 


Of course, there are many arguments that might be 
made in answer to these claims. But whether right or 
wrong, we are not going to collect these war debts and 
they might as well be written off. The only question js 
as to the best bargain to strike. Last month we referred 
to Al Smitf’s suggestion that we credit each nation say 
5 per cent on its debt oi each dollar’s worth of goods jt 
buys from us. (But we did not intend to say that this 
was a better plan for the world than President Hoover’s 
plan for reducing world armaments by one-third: an 
accidental transposition of two paragraphs caused this 
error in some papers.) Senator Borah himself would 
compel each nation to make a heavy cut in armament as 
a condition of debt cancellation—the wisest of all such 
proposals. 


The Start Toward Better Times 


HAT really matters for all of us is this: At last . 
the world seems to really have made a start toward 
better times. 


Someone has said that “the only way you can hold an 
enemy down in a ditch is to put yourself down in the ditch 
with him.” Certainly in trying to hold Germany in the 
ditch, our Allies have held themselves there, and the 
whole world has suffered. “We condemn not the German 
people but their military masters,” was a common saying 
in America in 1918, and it would have been well if we and 
our Allies had kept this attitude after peace. 


Now that health and hope have been restored to Ger- 
many, all the rest of Europe will improve. And _.as 
Europe improves—as Senator Borah points out in his 
special message to our readers—the market for American 
goods-will improve. Incidentally, every day since 1914 
has only illustrated afresh the soundness of the Christian 
principle that hatred and ill will hurt the hater as much 
as they ever hurt his enemy, and that peace and good 
will are “profitable in this world” as well as sound 
morally. : 

Two far-reaching developments give 
us hope that the long era of gloom and 
depression is getting behind us. One of 





name) is free from all kingly domina- 
tion, and hereditary monarchs have al- 
most vanished from the earth. A few 
generations ago religious freedom was 
almost nowhere practiced—this year it 
has come even to Spain‘of the Inquisi- 


The Southern Farmer’s Interest in 
European Debts 


these developments is the situation in 
Europe. The other is the far-reaching 
program of remedial legislation which 
Congress and the President rather 
creditably codperated in putting on the 
statute books—the Reconstruction Fi- 














tion! Hardly two generations ago a 
Governor of South Carolina urged the 
education of a select few at the Uni- 
versity rather than appropriating mon- 
ey for public schools, arguing that “one 
sun is better than a million stars’”—but 
now everybody admits the duty of uni- 
versal education. When I was a boy, 
deadly diseases, such as diphtheria and 
typhoid fever, were as yet uncontrolled, 
and even more ferrible scourges such as 
yellow fever (I once passed through 
Memphis when yellow fever menaced 
its inhabitants), but science has now 
mastered all these pestilences and many 
others. A few decades ago the standard 
rule of business was “Caveat emptor— 
Let the buyer beware”—now it is rath- 
er, “The customer must be satisfied.” 


What Lausanne May Mean 
to Us 

UMANITY is ever learning. And 

as it happened, only a few days 


after we talked with our friend, a 
news item from far-away Lausanne in 


_ Switzerland must have revived his 


Waning faith in our race. For if at 
Sarajevo in 1914 something happened 
which was to bring on a world war to 
the hurt\of all nations, it seems likely 
now that at Lausanne in 1932 some- 
thing happened which will go far to- 
» ward healing the wounds of that war, 
|. with consequent help to all nations. 





TO THE READERS OF THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER-RURALIST:— 


OW can the cotton farmer pay his taxes, get from under his debts, and 
have somethirg to put aside—something upon which to live as an 
American citizen is entitled to live? 

He cannot do so unless he can recover the markets once enjoyed for his 
products. These markets have been destroyed. The problems growing out of 
the Great War have made it impossible for these markets to take his products. 

When the war closed vast sums in the way of reparations and debts had 
to be paid. Nations must pay either (1) in goods, or (2) in service, or (3) in 
gold. They could not pay in goods because the nations to whom they would 
sell their goods had erected tariff barriers which made it impossible. They 
could not pay in service because correspondingly there was no service to 
render. They had to pay in gold. 

The result has been that the gold of the world was drained from the 
other countries and into the vaults of France and the United States. Over 70 
per cent of it was accumulated by these countries. 

We then had the gold but we had destroyed our markets. The purchas- 
ing power of the masses had been reduced to a minimum. Measured in dollars, 
American exports fell 37 per cent last year. Imports were off 32 per cent. The 
export balance of the United States in 1931 was down from $782,000,000 to 
$334,000,000. During the current fiscal year, Europe has purchased less than 
$200,000,000 worth of American cotton. In normal years they take from $700,- 
000,000 to $750,000,000. During the current fiscal year Europe will take less than 
five million bales, likely, whereas normal exports should be over seven million. 

My own view is that until we can solve the question of reparations and 
debts, disarmament, and the restoration of a stable exchange, we cannot hope 
to regain our markets, and therefore our prosperity. 

Of course, we do not desire to cancel our debts unless we can get some- 
thing better than debts. But if we could restore normal prices to cotton, to 
wheat, and to hogs, if we could have the markets back which we had in nor- 
mal times, the debts would be an insignificant item compared with the wealth 
which would flow into the pockets of the American producers. 

If there is any way to restore prosperity to the cotton grower, and the 
wheat grower, other than through adjustment of these problems and the re- 
gaining of these markets, I should be delighted to hear what it is. In my 
judgment, no remedy will be at hand unless we can find a solution. 


> gage nage fa as: 








nance Corporation, the Emergency Re 
lief and Construction Act, the Federal 
Home Loan Board, etc. 


At last we seem to be on the way to 
better things. “This is a man-made de- 
pression,” says Senator Borah: “Na- 
ture has not failed us; we are not vic- 
tims of famine or flood.” And in spite 
of what Dr. Pitkin may say about hu- 
man stupidity, we seem at last to be 
learning—and bringing forth fruits 
meet for repentance. 


We shall learn much even from the ~ 
depression. No thoughtful or generous- 
minded person can again be content until 
human beings are better safeguarded 
against what have been called “The 
Three Great Fears’—the fear of sick 
ness, the fear of dependent old age, the — 
fear of unemployment. No nation caf 
rightly be called civilized without some 
provision for old age insurance, for 
insurance against. unemployment, and | 
for providing the humblest and poorest — 
with needed medical and hospital serv” 
ice. And along with these things (an@ — 
almost as a necessity from the increas- 
ing use of machinery) should come 
more leisure for all—probably the fi 
day week—and increased attention 
recreation, beauty, and everything 
makes for the enrichment of life. 


Humanity does progress. 
times are ahead. 
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The Five Requirements of 
a Modern Motor Oil: 


> Least body change with extreme temperature 
changes. (Keeps Body) 





Free fluidity under low temperature condi- 
tions. (Winter Fluidity) 





- Freedom from excessive or hard-to-remove 
carbon deposits in the cylinders. (Low Carbon) 


Resistance to evaporation losses at high tem- 
peratures. (Low Consumption’) 


> ¢ Stability of lubrication value over long 
periods of use. (Long Life’) 


Ir makes no difference where an oil 
comes from— who makes it or sells it. If it does not 
meet every single one of the five requirements listed 
above it is not suited to modern high compression en- 
gines. Only Essolube meets all five requirements. 








STANDARD Olt COMPANY 


INCORPORATED IN KENTUCKY 
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Ir Is Nor 


“The foolish man sees happiness in the 
distance, ; : ne 
The wise man grows it under his feet.” 


CERTAIN second class 
road connecting two 
large towns was wav- 

ed and made into a state high- 
way. In less than six months d 
practically every house on {7 
that road for its entire dis- / 
tance of seventy miles 
was painted and yards 
sodded and planted. Im- 
mediately a definite feel- 
ing of stability took hold 
of the people and there 
was evidence of greater 
material success than 
they had ever before ex- 
perienced. 

No matter how impos- 
ing the structure nor 
how comfortable a house 
is, “it is not a home until 
it is planted.” Surely peo- 
ple now believe this is 
true for never before in 
the South has there ever been as 
much interest in landscaping as 
there is at the present. 


In the past, only those fami- 
lies of wealth beautified their 
home grounds. It was believed 
that it required the services of a 
well trained landscape architect 
to plant the home surroundings 
satisfactorily. But in the South 
where we have an average grow- 
ing season of eight months or 
more we have found that there 
really is only one problem—that 
of choosing what we shall grow. 
There is absolutely no limit to the 
list of plants that will grow and 
thrive all over this prolific land. 
Many of the best plantings are of 
plants native to our own section. 


The appearance of the farm 
home, including its immediate sur- 
roundings, is an index to the suc- 
cess or failure of the farm as a 
business. The impressions which 

‘ children get from beautiful sur- 
roundings remain not only as a 

~ pleasant memory but as a stabilizing influence through- 
out life. 


ane yard is the setting for the picture made by the 

house and outbuildings and pride should impel every 
farm family to make that picture as charming as possi- 
ble to the passing public. 

In landscape gardening, as in anything else, one must 
have a definite plan and work toward it. Such a plan 
would be similar to the blue prints by which our homes 
are built or the preliminary sketches on which the artist 
depends for his theme and for the working out of that 
theme in colors. By creating and holding to a planting 
plan one can budget his work and develop it year by year. 
The first year he can lay off walks and drives, sod the 
lawn, plant the shade trees and foundation shrubs, and 
screen unsightly views. The second year he may put in 
his borders of shrubs and make his gardens; the third 
year he may complete the home grounds by planting 
perennial borders and by adding suitable garden furnish- 
ings, 

First, draw a map of your premises. Make this 
drawing to scale so it will be accurate. A good plan is 
to use an ordinary 12-inch ruler, allowing %-inch for 
each foot of ground. An ordinary square will do. Lo- 
cate the house in outline so as to show the angles of the 
foundation of the building. Next measure the distance 
to the road and indicate the road, being careful to show 
directions. | 
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Home Untit It 


By GRACE GARDNER 
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Any tenant would 
love a home like that 
at the top. The few 
shrubs make a big 
difference. 


These people (just 
above) had a plan to 
work to. The result 
is most pleasing, al- 
together modest and 
lovely. 


The sun _ dial, flag 

stone walk, and per- 

gola add charm to 
this rose garden. 


After drawing the 
outline of the house on 
the map, locate the 
boundary lines of the 
yard and mark with small circles the places where there 
are trees, flower beds, etc. With such a drawing be- 
fore you it is easy to see the relationship of one part of 
your grounds to another and you can more easily. work 
out a plan of harmonious development. Such a plan also 
can be far more easily changed while on paper than 
after much pianting is done. 5 


Sometimes when one sees the plan of his home- 
stead in its entirety, he knows he can never have a 
satisfactory place until some of the outbuildings are 


_and it was not until the time of terrific struggle for & 














Is PLANTED 


moved. A lovely view of distant hills may be completely 
shut out by the garage or a tumble-down woodshed. If 
yard fences are necessary, certainly they can be straight. 
ened up and repaired, gates can be properly hung, and 
the fences can be painted so as to fit into the generaj 
color scheme of the place. And when ramshackle build. 
ings and piles of rubbish are removed, when the house 
itself is underpinned, when fences, doorsteps, and porches 
are in order, when walks and drives are laid off so as to 
be of real service and are as pleasing in line as possible, 
the actual planting should begin. 

HE simpler the plan of the yard itself the better. Cer- 

tain very definite rules should be observed. Nothing 
is so beautiful as grass. The lawn should be well graded, 
seeded, and kept mowed and should be unbroken by 
clumps of shrubbery, flower beds, or ornaments. Only 
shade trees should be allowed on the lawn and these 


should not obstruct the view. For the most part, trees 


should be planted to the north of the house for protec- 
tion and in the west part of the yard so their shade can 
be enjoyed in the afternoon, but some consideration 
should always be given to the framing of the house by 
trees, as a good background is 
an essential part of the home 
picture. There should be per- 
manent foundation, corner, and- 
border mass plantings of shrubs 
with an occasional tall shrub 
or tree to vary the sky line. 
The clothes line, the grind- 
stone, the woodpile, all the nee- 
essary equipment around the 
farm home should be grouped 


wholly or partially screened 
from the side and front for 
privacy. All farm machinery, 
poultry, livestock, and _ beehives 
must be kept out of the yard and 
all work centers and outbuild- 
ings screened with vines. or 
shrubbery. 


It should be kept in mind that 
from April to November we of 
the South live out-of-doors most 
of the time. We therefore should 
have some outdoor spot with as 
great privacy as our living 
room; in fact, all through the 
summer, the lawn should be our 
outdoor living room. But in 
order to enjoy this living room 
of nature we must have a place 
to go where our activities are not 
open to our neighbors or to the 
passer-by. And that outdoor liv- 
ing room needs Nature’s carpet 
of grass, it must be screened by trees 
and border plantings, it must be colorful 


must have comfortable seats. But out- 
door living rooms will be discussed in 
detail in a later article. 


In the early days of the South we 
find the colonist coming from Eng- 
land to America within only his most 
valued personal belongings, but seldom 
did he forget to bring seeds from the 
garden he had made at home for he’ 
had come from an environment where 
the beautiful home was the rule rather 
than the exception. From the land- 
owner to the cottager, our English 
forbears all had their gardens 
beautiful surroundings. For many 
years the South was known for its beautiful gardens 


istence following the War Between the States that it be- 


came necessary to neglect the beautifying of our homes ~ 


Within the past few years there hds been a growing and 
widespread interest in the planting of farm homes. 
is most gratifying for it is a fact that the people 
live in a well kept home have more love for it, @ 
pride in it, and are more willing to work and sae 
to maintain it. 





at the back where they can be / 


with shrubs, vines, and flowers, and it . 
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[DR. BELL HAS AT LAST PERFECTED HIS MYSTERIOUS ‘Q-RAY 
ANEW ELECTRICAL FORCE SO POWERFUL THAT IT 
CAN MELT THE STRONGEST STEEL VAULT LIKE SNOW 
TO-MORROW HE WILL TURN IT OVER TO THE WAR DEPT. 





}———— 
—— 


1 WILL TURN OVER THE 
SECRET OF THE ‘Q=RAY TO 
GENERAL JONES TO-MORROW 





GUARD THIS SECRET WITH YOUR 
LIFE DOCTOR BELL —IF IT GOT 
INTO THE HANDS OF CRIMINALS- 
THEY COULD TERRORIZE THE 
WORLD WITH 7 














THAT MAN DOESNT LOOK LIKE THE KIND 
THAT WOULD BUY CANDY — BUT THIS IS 
THE THIRD TIME WE HAVE SEEN HIM 
COME OUT OF THAT STORE THIS WEEK 


“1 THAT'S RIGHT — 
DID YOU SEE HIS 


FEET ? 
o@¢ 


CANDY 
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NANCY THAT MANS SHOES WERE 

COVERED WITH FRESH WET MUD AND IT 

HASN'T RAINED FOR TWO WEEKS - HE 

WASNT BUYING CANDY - SOMETHING'S 

WRONG - YOU GO TELEPHONE INSPECTOR 
POST WHILE | WATCH — 


































[ THAT'S WHERE DOCTOR BELL IS EXPERIMENTING 
WITH THE MYSTERIOUS “Q'-RAY-H'MM- CHILDREN, 
YOUR QUICK WORK IN SEEING THOSE MUDDY |. 
SHOES MAY HAVE SAVED THE WORLD FROM 

















WE'LL HAVE TO HURRY, BACK! THEY'LL j 
DO IT TO-NIGHT AND WE'LL BE WAITING 





FOR THEM —— 











WE'LL SEE WHAT:WE CAN 
B. FIND DOWN HERE IN THE 
CELLAR UNDER THE CANDY 
STORE-YOU STAY BEHIND 
ME TOM AND NANCY — 








JUST AS | THOUGHT — A TUNNEL UNDER THE §& 
STREET INTO DOCTOR BEL’S LABORATORY — 
HIS BUILDING IS WIRED WITH BURGLAR ALARMS 
AND THE CRIMINALS WERE AFRAID TO BREAK f 





THES TOASTIES ALONG || YOU WANT-THEY HELP 

 castie a ae MAKE YOU STRONG AND 
HEALTHY AND THAT'S 
= DETECTIVES MUST 








POLICEMEN HIDDEN AT THE 
OTHER END OF THE TUNNE 


THEY ARE GETTING CLOSE | / YOUSTAND BACK NANCY 
INSPECTOR POST-1 CAN HEAR) AND TOM ~ WEVE GOT 
SO THAT THE CRIMINALS 











GET AWAY —— 




















COME ON OUT! ovnamire 
DAN WE'VE GOT A SURPRISE PARTY 
| FOR YOu — 























// \F YOU BOYS AND GIRLS HAVENT JOINED MY JUNIOR 
DETECTIVE CORPS YET-YOU'RE MISSING A LOT OF FUN 


AND EXCITEMENT THOUSANDS OF BOYS AND GIRLS 
HAVE ALREADY RECEIVED THEIR DETECTIVE BADGES 
AND INSTRUCTION BOOKS WHICH TELL ALL ABOUT 

CLUES, AND OUR SECRET CODES AND SECRET 

PASSWORD. YOU'D’ BETTER HURRY-READ HOW 


To JOIN BELOW—— 


is 











Se 


lINSPECTOR POST woctoerateet 


I want to be a detective in your Junior Detective Corps. Please send me 
a e and instruction book. I am sending two Post Toasties box tops. 
PF&SR 9-32 


NAME__ 





ADDREss 





; : STATE 
FILL IN COMPLETELY, PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS 











Boys and girls! Send Inspector Post the coupon 
under his picture and he will send you a detective’s 
badge. And an instruction book which will tell 
you how to find clues, how to do secret writing, 
and lots of other things detectives must know. 

Just so Inspector Post will know you are help- 
ing to. keep your body strong and your mind 
alert (you know a detective must be strong and 
quick) he asks that you send with the coupon 
two tops from POST TOASTIES boxes. POST 
TOASTIES, you know, are full of quick energy 
—just what a detective needs. 

Ask your mother to get some right away, 
so you can join the JUNIOR DETECTIVE 
CORPS. Then send the box tops and the coupon 
to Inspector Post. Do it right away! 


[You’RE A CLEVER CROOK DYNAMITE DAN. BUT 


YOU FORGOT TO WIPE THE MUD FROM YOUR SHOES 
WHEN YOU CAME FROM THE TUNNEL-THAT WAS 


















CED tea, hot tea, frosted coffee, hot coffee, cold but- 

termilk, chocolate milk shake, spiced orangeade, ginger 

| ale soda, rhubarb punch, tomato juice cocktail, hot 

cider, fruit punch—all of them are easy to make and any 

fone of them will make a group of guests more congenial. 

iz As long as it is hot weather an iced drink is usually 
more acceptable unless it be for breakfast when most 
people are satisfied only with a cup of hot coffee. And 
the variety of drinks to serve is limited only by the in- 
genuity of the hostess. 

It is not enough that cold drinks be simply cold. They 
need ice to be satisfying, whether the ice comes from the 
trays of an automatic refrigerator or from the supply of 
the iced refrigerator. 
The clinking of the ice 
against the glass sug- 
gests coolness and is 

* attractive within itself. 
If the ice is frozen at 
home it may be colored 
with cake coloring to 
carry out any particu- 
lar color scheme, or 
each cube of ice may 
carry a sprig of mint, 
a cherry, or preserved 

fruit of any kind de- 
sired. 

























































Combinations of 
drinks with ices of 
various kinds lend va- 
| riety. For example, 

’ coffee in tall glasses is 
most delicious served with vanilla 
ice cream and saltines or dainty 
sandwiches whose filling is made 
of chopped olives, peanuts, and 
cream cheese. Only coffee of ex- 
ceptional flavor should be used as 
the flavor of coffce seems to be 
more noticeable when it is cold. 
Usually quite strong coffee is need- 
ed too, as the ice cream weakens it 
considerably. Or lemonade in pink 
glasses with a scoop of grape ice is 
enticing not only because of it. re- 
freshing coolness and its flavor but 
also because of its lovely color. 

If syrups of various kinds are 
| kept on ice one always has on hand 
the “makings” of a cold drink that 
can be put together and served in 
| five or ten minutes any time. The 
‘addition of ginger ale or charged 
water, just before serving, adds 
Piquancy of flavor. Mint leaves 
give added flavor and color too, 
while a few slices of cucumber put 
into the finished drink and allowed 
‘to stand for two or three minutes 
give an intriguing tang. 

SUGAR SYRUP Gi 


Put two cups sugar and two cups 
water in a saucepan over the fire and stir until the sugar 
is melted. Simmer for five minutes, cool, pour in a jar, 
4 and keep on ice. One or two tablespoons of this syrup 

to a glass of any drink is sufficient and is more satisfac- 
tory than sugar. 





ICED TEA 


To make good iced tea one must first have a good 
brand of tea, one that is gathered at the right stage and 
cured and packed in such a way as to lose none of its 
flavor. Rinse the teapot with boiling water. Allow one 
teaspoonful of tea for each cup or glass and add an ex- 
tra one for good measure. Place the tea leaves in the 
pot, an earthenware, glass, or enamel one being preferred 
to a metal one. Pour freshly boiling water over the 
eaves and allow to steep for three to five minutes. 
(Never boil.) Strain the tea immediately and cool as 
uickly as possible. Pour this infusion over the ice cubes 
ust before it is to be.served. Dainty thin slices of 
lemon, orange, sprigs of mint, candied cherries, or pre- 
te erved ginger may be served with either hot or iced tea. 
| From 300 to 350 cups of tea can be obtained from one 
} pound of tea leaves, hence its low cost makes tea a satis- 
) factory base for fruit punch and many other drinks. 


TOMATO JUICE COCKTAIL 












2 cups strained tomato juice % teaspoon tobasco sauce 
4 teaspoons chopped parsley 1 teaspoon salt 
' 4 teaspoons mild onion ¥Y lemon (juice) 

chopped 








Either fresh or canned tomatoes may be used. They 
uld be simmered until soft and put through a colander, 
being careful to strain out all seeds and skin. Add the 






























BEVERAGES—How To MAKE THEM 


By LOIS P. DOWDLE 


onion, parsley, salt, and tobasco sauce and allow to stand 
for two or three hours. Strain, chill, add lemon juice, 
and serve in tall slender glasses. One may add a small 
quantity of shaved ice. 


FRUIT PUNCH 


8 lemons, juice and rind 2 cups crushed pineapple 
5 oranges, juice and rind 1 cup grapefruit pulp 

2Y% cups sugar 1 banana sliced 

2 teaspoons tea 1 cup strawberries 


Peel of % cucumber 

Almost any combination of fruit and fruit juices may 
be used instead of the ones given here. Boil lemon and 
orange rinds in 5 cups of 
water for 3 minutes and 
strain. Add sugar, boil for 
5 minutes, and cool. Steep 
tea in one cup boiling 
water for 3 minutes, strain 
and pour on thick peel of 
cucumber. Allow to stand 
10 minutes and remove cu- 
cumber. Combine the tea, 
sugar syrup, fruit juices, 
and fruits. Chill well and 
add ice. This serves about 


Lemonade with 
grape ice. 


Afternoon tea in the 
heat of summer calls 
for iced tea and sand- 
wiches or cake. This 
sandwich loaf covered 
with cream cheese .is 
quite festive. 


Sunday night supper 
on the porch in the fall 
calls for a hot drink. 


20 to 25 (punch glasses). 


SPICED TEA 


4 teaspoons tea 

4 cups boiling water 

4 tablespoons orange juice 
4 cloves 

4 pieces of mace 

Few grains of salt 


Steep tea for 3 min- 
utes, strain, and add 
other ingredients. Serve 
immediately adding a 
maraschino cherry, a 
sprig of mint, or a thin 
slice of lemon to each 
cup. This tea is delight- 
ful iced. Only 1 cup of 
boiling water may be used and cold water added to the 
tea infusion. 

CHOCOLATE MILK SHAKE 


Melt 2 squares of chocolate in a saucepan over hot 


pot of enamel, earthenware or some non-metal mate! 





water. Add % cup sugar and 1 cup boiling water gradu- 
ally. Stir until smooth, then place over heat and boil 1 
minute. Add. 124 cups evaporated milk diluted with 124 
cups boiling water. Beat until thoroughly blended, cool, 
pour over ice, and top with whipped cream. 


GINGER ALE SODA 
Fill a tall glass about 24 full of ginger ale, place a 
scoop of ice cream, any flavor, in the glass and serve at 
once. Whipped cream may be piled on top if desired. 


GINGER MALTED MILK 


4 tablespoons malted milk Y% cup preserved ginger 
¥% cup cold water: 1 cup water 
% cup sugar 2 cups milk 


Mix the malted milk with % cup cold water and stir 
until smooth. Cook the finely chopped preserved ginger 
and water for a few minutes, strain, and add sugar while 
hot. Dissolve sugar, add malted milk, chill and serve. 


HOT CIDER 
2 quarts cider ; : 1 tablespoon cloves 
4 large pieces of stick cinna- % teaspoon salt 
mon Sugar 


Break the cinnamon in short pieces and add together 
with cloves, salt, and sugar to the cider. (Sugar may. 
be added according to acidity of the cider). Simmer 15 
minutes. Strain. Reheat to boiling before serving as 
the spiced cider should be served piping hot. 


CIDER PUNCH 


Combine 1 cup orange juice, 2 cups cider, % cup 
lemon juice, and 1 cup sugar. Add 1 pint grape juice 
and serve at once with 
crushed ice. 


RHUBARB PUNCH 


1 pound rhubarb 

1 cup water 

1 stick cinnamon 

Y% cup sugar 

¥Y% cup lemon. juice 

1 cup pineapple juice 

1 quart water 

Wash the rhubarb and cut 
in pieces. Add the cinnamon 
and water and cook for 10 
minutes. Strain, add sugar, 
and chill. Add remaining in- 
gredients. Serve with crack- 
ed ice. 


SPICED MOCHA CUP 


Y% cup cocoa 

Y% cup sugar 

1 cup water 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 

1 quart coffee 

1 cup light cream 

3 cups mil 

Mix the cinnamon, cocoa, 
sugar, and water and boil for 
3 minutes. Add the coffee. 
Cool, add the cream and 
milk. Serve very cold. 


RULES FOR MAKING 
COFFEE 


1. Keep your coffee fresh. 
When ground and left expos- 
g ed to the air, coffee loses its 
strength and aroma. Cer- 
tain brands of coffee come 
now either dated so you may know just 
how long it has been roasted and ground, 
or else sealed in a container without any 
air so that it remains fresh as long as 
the can is unopened. So buy by brand 
name. 

2. Measure carefully both the water 
and the coffee. Use from 1 to 2 table- 
spoons of coffee to the cup and an extra 
tablespoon for the pot. Many people use 
too little coffee and try to make up its 
strength by extra time of boiling or per- 
colating. 

3. Use coffee grounds only once and 
never let them boil. 

4. Use fresh boiled water and be sure 
it is boiling when poured over the coffee 
to make drip coffee. If boiled coffee is 
-made let the coffee come to a boil and 
then remove from the fire.’ When per- 
colated coffee is served be sure that it 
percolates just long enough to draw the 
flavor from the coffee. When the coffee 
is made serve at once. 

5. Scour the pot. It is not enough to 
wash the pot each time it is used. Scrub 
carefully in clean, hot, soapy water and rinse with boil- 
ing water. Do not close the pot. 


6. A metal pot flavors coffee. It is better to use a © 
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After School—What? 


By SALLIE F. HILL 


“FEHOSE drowsy school bells make 

me want to study again. Particu- 
larly do I want to sit behind a big 
geography and dream about India, the 
South Sea Islands, Tahiti.” The con- 
versational casualness of this charming 
bit of narrative gave me something to 
think about. I considered the case of the 
older farm boys and girls and men and 
women, for school should not be the 
end of education for them. 

I recall in part what seems to me an 
appropriate quotation from Bruce Bar- 
ton: ‘Personally I feel encouraged by 
the discovery that my mind is constant- 
ly changing. It has changed many 
times about diet and exercise. It has 
changed about people, whom I thought 
I did not like. It has changed about 
education. I call this encouraging be- 
cause it indicates that old-age has not 
yet claimed me, that my mind still has 
a welcome sign for new ideas. 

We know the story of that hage ani- 
mal, the dinosaur. Physically it seemed 
able to dominate the whole world. 
The world changed, however, and since 
it was incapable of mental change, it 
became extinct. 

“And the man grew faster than the 
crop.” This quotation from Dr. Sea- 
man A. Knapp, founder of the agricul- 
tural extension movement, indicates the 
real yardstick for measuring success in 
extension teaching—one type of rural 
adult education. Let us study this mes- 
sage from the late Dr. John D. Wil- 
lard, research associate, American As- 
sociation for Adult Education. “Dr. 
Knapp is honored for his contribution 
to the economic welfare of the South, 
but his contribution to the intellectual 
stature of rural people was even more 
important. This truly great educator 
measured the result of educational ef- 
fort in terms of intellectual welfare and 
of happiness even more than in terms 
of skill acquired and of economic gain.” 

Of most importance to the farm fam- 
ily is the fact that Dr. Knapp’s work 
resulted in the largest single adult edu- 
cation organization in the United 
States—and perhaps in the whole 
world. Over 3,500 county and home 
demonstration agents work directly 
with farm families. The extension per- 
sonnel in the United States Department 
of Agriculture and in the agricultural 
colleges totals over 5,600 trained per- 
sons—and the establishment of the en- 
tire service was for the farm family. 


The farm magazine is a universal 
and far-reaching educational agency. 
It has this in particular to commend it: 
it comes to the farm home with regu- 
larity. Its organization of many de- 
partments provides for the varying and 
seasonal needs of the different members 
of the farm family. 


Reading courses (art, literature, his- 
tory, etc.) without cost, may be secured 
from the Department of Interior, 
Washington, D. C. A letter of inquiry 
will give you a full list. 

I know a middle-aged woman, who, 
after her children were grown, became 
a recognized authority on Bible liter- 
ature; better than that, she is a valu- 
able Sunday school teacher in the farm 
community where she lives. 


By means of well selected records 
and a portable talking machine, an- 
other woman is teaching her children 
good music. I might add that this 
woman has never heard a real opera 
singer in her whole life. 


Many other educational agencies, 
worthy of stories within themselves, I 
can merely mention in this article, the 
radio, books, magazines, newspapers, 
agricultural clubs, women and _ girls’ 
home demonstration clubs, etc. Won't 
you decide on at least one way to con- 
tinue your education this year ? 
















































WELL, WELL, IF 
IT 1S’NT KID 
PEANUT! ica 
WHERE OUR 
STAR HALF- 
BACK LOSES 


EXCUSE ME,SIR.1S 
THIS WHERE | FIND 
THE FOOTBALL 




























LAST SU@STITUTE HURT! 
WELL; SHORTY Gur 
IT'S EITHER YOu 


OR THE WATER- } 2 
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S ORRY,SON, BUT RIGHT 
END ISN'T CENTER! YOUR 
JUST TOO GREEN. You'D 
BETTER Go BACK To 
THE BENCH. 

as 
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THAT KID SHORTY ISAX 
REGULAR RUBBER- BALL! HE'S 
MADE THE LAST FIVE TACKLES 
FOR TAITIIF HE CAN STOP EM 
ONCE MORE IT'LL BE TAIT’S 














/TAIT'S BALL! 
FIRST DOWN! 








WHAT SAPS! THEY VE 
GIVEN THE BALLTO SHORTY ! 
WITH THE PUNISHMENT HE’S 





TAKEN, THE KID MUST BE 
DEAD ON HIS FEET. (7 


































































GOOD GRIEF, SON—YOU CARRIED 
THOSE TACKLERS 20 YARDS! 
YOU'RE A WHIRLWIND OF ENERGY. 










THAT'S EASY, 
COACH, I’VE 















FOR YEARS. 








TUTE 


NO WONDER GRAPE-NUTS |S A 
FAMOUS ENERGY-BUILDER. ITIS 





SERVED WITH WHOLE MILK OR CREAM, 
GRAPE~NUTS SUPPLIES MORE VARIED 
NOURISHMENT THAN MANY A HEARTY 
MEAL. AND ITS DELICIOUS, NUT-SWEET 
KERNELS ENCOURAGE THE THOROUGH 
CHEWING WHICH HELPS TEETH AND 
GUMS TO KEEP FIT. GRAPE-NUTS I[S 
A PRODUCT OF GENERAL FOODS. 


GET GRAPE~NUTS AT YOUR 
GROCER'S OR MAIL COUPON FOR 
FREE TRIAL PACKAGE. 








PACKED WITH NOURISHMENT. INFACT, VY 


‘44 Grape-Nuts, and the booklet 


Mf you live in Canada, address General 




















(Fill in completely — print name ond 
address) 


GENERAL FOODS, Prog.F. 9-32 | 
Battle Creek, Mich. | 


Please send me free sample of 


“Happier Days from Better Break- 
fasts.’’ 


NAME. 





ADDRESS. 





CITY. 





STATE 





Foods, Limited, Cobourg, Ontario 















ASTHMA 


You can get a FREE TRIAL package of 6 Asthma 
cigarettes, the popular form of Dr. J. H. Guild’s 
Green Mountain Asthma Comp d. Th ds for 
whom other remedies fail, smoke and inhale them for 
QUICK RELIEF. Send for them today. Pleasant 
smoke vapor quickly soothes and relieves Asthma— 
also catarrh. Standard remedy at ail druggists. Orig- 
inated by Dr. Guild, specialist in respiratory diseases. 
Cigarettes, 50 cents for 24. Powder form 25 cents and 
$1.00. The J. H. Guild Co., Dept. MM9, Rupert, Vt. 


Dr. Guild s sincnroun 








DAISY FLY KILLER 


Placed anywhere, DAISY FLY KILLER attracts and 

kills all flies. Neat, clean, tal pe i 2 and 

> aan cheap. its all sea- 

> MNS 47 son. Made of metal, 

SA yg can’t spill or tip over; 

Ce ae re — wanes will not soil or injure 
NYAS TINE PD 2 7 

ee ee ae «anything. Guaranteed. 

fe Ge atin insist upon DAISY FLY 

, KILLER from your dealer. 

HAROLD SOMERS. BROOKLYN. N. Y. 


























STOP: 


space below. 


Look ! 


When changing your address Y —— 
notify us two weeks in advance. 


Please help us to see that you get your Progressive Farmer- 
Ruralist promptly and regularly each month by notifying us 
at least two weeks in advance of your change of address. Just 
clip the label from your last copy, paste it to this ad and mail 
to us without delay, being sure to write your new address in 


LISTEN? 



























pee e meee wren e eee reese ees eeeeereaerese 


eee eee eeeeeeee 





























If you are getting more than one copy of the paper each time, clip both labels, 
attach to this ad and mail to us and we will be glad to stop one copy and give you 
credit on the other copy for the full subscription term for which you have paid. 


The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist, Birmingham, Ala. 


low in place of that grouch 
| who’s been around? Serve him coco- 
| nut cake or coconut pie to-day— 
/ results are immediate. 
| For—here’s what many a wife 
)hasn’t known—men have a regular 
jeraving for coconut. They want 
‘coconut dishes often. Just listen to 
this: In a recent check-up in sev- 
» eral leading cities, men told us they 
jget coconut cake and pie far more 
\ often in the restaurants than at home! 
| They’ve had to go-away from home 
/ to get their fill of the coconut treats 


if 

ANT A SMILING, happy fel- 
i 

} i 


Genera Foops, Battle Creek, Mich. Name 


they love! 

To-day—see that your husband 
gets coconut cake or pie—and 
plenty! Or try Ambrosia. It’s easy, 
and just grand! Recipe in FREE 
booklet . . . use coupon. And, of 
course, the better the coconut, the 
better the result—so use Baker’s. 
Use either style—Baker’s Premium 
Shred, which keeps fragrant and 
fresh in a triple-sealed carton, or 
Baker’s Southern Style—packed in 
a tin, so that it comes to you as 
moist as fresh coconut! Baker’s Co- 
conut is a product of General Foods. 


BAKER'S COCONUT 


FREE! New recipe booklet of 117 coconut treats! 





Mark X for choice 


Street 





C] Please send me the new 40-page 
coconut recipe book (free). am 
ity: 


State 





3 Cc I enclose 10c for a half-size can 
: of Southern Style and booklet. 


Dee vm areas eaten 


Fill in completely—print name and address 








By 
SALLY 
FemeGet| CARTER 





School days never really end; 
Every day we learn new rules! 
If your beauty faults you’d mend, 
Start at home some “beauty schools”! 


Start a Home Beauty School! 


SN’T it funny how you wake up 

some September morning to find 
summer is gone and autumn is right 
upon you? There’s a crispness in the 
air that makes you want to start in 
right now doing the things you’ve let 
go all summer—and that applies to 
beauty care, too, for most of us. 

Don’t you think it would be fun, 
with everybody starting off to school, 
to start a Home Beauty School, wheth- 
er you’re a stay-at-home or a school 
girl? To learn a 


are kept open.and free to breathe, so 
that the face pores are not overworked. 
And that means lots of baths with good 
soap and warm water followed by cold 
water. 


Another first lesson is that you can- 
not have a lovely complexion—nor 
sparkling eyes, or shiny hair or laugh- 
ing lips or the merry disposition that 
makes a pleasing face—if you haven't 
learned the A B C’s of health. These 
are (a) examination by a physician 
when there’s_ the 
slightest warning 





few beauty facts 





and apply them 
each day? If you 
followed the sug- 
gestions about writ- 
ing to your Pro- 
gressive Farmer- 
Ruralist advertisers 
for their beauty 
booklets and leaf- 
lets, your textbooks 
are all ready for 
you—and you'll be 
surprised how much 
you can learn from 
them even by read- 
ing one a day. 

In starting your 











signal that so me - 
thing is wrong; (b) 
daily attention to 
sleep, exercise, and 
elimination, (c) a 
balanced diet of 
nourishing food 
containing sufficient 
but not too much 
‘meat, eggs, and 
starches, plenty of 
milk and lots of 
vegetables and 
fruits, both cooked 
and raw, and, of 
course, lots of 
water. 


If you can give 











“home beauty class” 
you will first want 
to make a written schedule or chart of 
the time you have to devote to beauty 
and how you will spend it; of your 
own most important “imperfections,” 
and the methods and materials you will 
need in remedying them; the creams, 
lotions and powders you want for your 
actual “work.” 

If you have been paying attention at 
all to beauty—and what woman hasn’t? 
—you have unconsciously been attend- 
ing a beauty school. You will proba- 
bly have learned all the A B C’s of 
beauty. But let’s review them for a 
moment. 


HERE’S the matter of skin cleans- 

ing. No complexion can continue 
to be lovely unless it is thoroughly 
cleansed every night before retiring. 
For this, use either soap and warm 
water followed by a dash of cold water, 
or cleansing cream followed by a pat- 
ting with skin tonic. Or you may like 
a combination of the two methods, 
using soap and water first if your skin 
is dry and following the cleansing by 
a patting with cold cream, or with tis- 
sue cream if you're getting a bit 
wrinkled. But if your skin is oily, use 
the soap and water after the cleansing 
cream, and skip the application of the 
heavier creams several times a week 
unless you need them very badly for 
wrinkles. 

In the same primer with the other 
A BC'S of beauty, you learn that the 
complexion of your face cannot remain 
lovely unless the pores of your body 


yourself a_ certifi- 
cate in these fundamental subjects, you 
may be surprised to find that already 
you have made the best part of the 
grade to beauty. Did you ever stop to 
think that, barring actual disfigurements 
(and they’re not really ugly when ac- 
companied by a charming personality), 
no womi..1 who is bubblingly alive and 
healthy can be truly ugly? So if you 
pass in the health A B C’s, you’re ready 
for the “first grade” at least. 


UST as in the grades at school you 

learn to perfect your “readin’, ’rit- 
in’ and ’rithmetic”, so in your beauty 
school you'll learn to perfect and adapt 
your fundamental beauty rules for 
keeping your skin and hair and hands 
lovely. 

You'll learn to give yourself a good 
home manicure by following the direc- 
tions in the manicure kits you can buy 
at any store for a few pennies, and to 
keep your hands smooth, soft, and fair. 
by applying a good hand lotion after 
you’ ve had your hands in water or have 
been doing coarsening tasks. 

You'll learn how important it is to 
keep your hair beautifully soft and 
shining by brushing it a few moments 
each day with long upward strokes, 
massaging (not just rubbing) your 
scalp, and shampooing it with a pure 
soap dissolved into a jelly or liquid in 
hot water or with a prepared shampoo. 
Don’t neglect rinsing in several waters. 
Dry the hair outdoors, but not in direct 
sunlight, and study the fashion 

(Concluded on page 27) 
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NEW STYLES FoR FALL 


Boleros and Capelets Popular 





ROCKS this season will be known by their “tops,’”’ which include everything 
from the lower rib upwards. Short boleros, cape collars, raised waistlines, a 
different looking sleeves, wide shoulders, high neck lines, and contrast of colors 
and materials are all used to draw the attention upward. The stylish model we ad A e revea ing 
are showing here, No. 7654, has a short bolero, be- 
coming cowl neck, and interesting sleeves, which may 
be finished with fitted sections below the puff, or with os 
the puff alone. The slightly flared skirt is mounted on ou ines one 
narrow oblique yoke sections that are fitted between 
V-shaped inserts. As shown here, printed crepe was 


used, but plain material would be quite as attractive. 
Designed in sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust 


measure. Size 38 requires 4% yards 
of 39-inch material. 
Simplicity makes this little frock, 


No. 7657, distinctive. It may be fin- 
ished with sleeves, or without sleeves 


and with the capelet, which is now > 4 
so popular. The skirt is cut to flare 

slightly and is mounted on shaped 

yoke sections. The neck is in cowl 


effect. Crepe satin is suggested for 
this model, which would be quite a SANITARY NAPKIN 
treasure in any schoolgirl’s wardrobe (U. S. Pat. No. 1,857,854) 
for semi-dress occasions. Designed in 
sizes 14, 16, 18, and 20 years (with 
corresponding bust measure 32, 34, 
36, and 38 inches) ; also in 40 and 42 
inches bust measures. Size 
20, if made as in the large 
view, will require 3% 
yards of 39-inch material. | most important improvement 


yoke ed th tvs, | im sanitary protection since 
Kotex itself was introduced 











MAYBE YOU weren’t always aware 
of it. Maybe it was others who 
noticed that revealing outline. ..that 
telltale bulkiness. But no matter 
now! A new Kotex is here . . . with 
ends flattened and tapered, so as to 
be completely invisible even under 
the closest-fitting of modern gowns. 

Do not be confused. Other sani- 
tary pads calling themselves form- 
fitting; other styles with so-called 
tapered ends, are in no sense the 
same as the New Phantom Kotex, 
U. S. Pat. No. 1,857,854. 











Softness... safety— plus! 


In protectiveness, the new Phantom 
Kotex is exactly like the old. That 
wonderful absorbency . . . that soft- 
ness ... that delicacy so character- 
istic of Kotex. Disposable, of course. 
Hospitals alone last year used more 
than 24 million Kotex pads. 

This improved Kotex is brought 
you at no increase in price. Never 
in its history has Kotex cost you so 
little! Make sure, when buying 
Kotex wrapped, that you get the 
genuine. For your protection, each 
tapered end of the new Phantom 
Kotex is plainly stamped “ Kotex.” 

On sale at all drug, dry goods, and 

pine fared ait ito inthe this pressy frock ay eromeredy department stores. Also in vending 
girl, No. ; e bolero may be omitted if desired, . Pt "4 
and the sleeve may be finished in wrist length or short cabinets through the West Disinfect 
with an upturned cuff. This is a good style for con- ing Company. 
trasts, or for remodeling, and is excellent for school Kotex Company, Chicago. 
wear. Designed in sizes 6, 8, 10, and 12 years. Size 8 
requires 2% yards of 35-inch material. HOW SHALL | TELL MY DAUGHTER? 
sestaped yoke sections are lengthened in this dainty frock for a little girl, No. aoe ja bee eamehar hab ad me or 
1672, by skirt sections that feature groups of plaits in panel effect. The service- “Marjorie May’s Twelfth Birthday.” For pe 
‘ble pocket and comfortable collar have interesting shaping. The sleeve may be copy, address Mary Pauline Callender, Room 
Just the extension over the shoulder, or it may be finished in wrist length. 2100A, 180 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
ye Shed = _ 12 3, 4, and 5 years. Size 3 with short sleeves will require - 
of 32-inch material. Note! Kotex—now at your dealer’s— 
ae ; marked “ Form-Fitting” is the new , 
ef patterns, giving sizes, from Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer- Phantom Kotex. 

13 Glenn Street, S. W., Atlanta, Georgia, Price 15 cents each. For Copyright 1932, Kotex Company 

Patterns, send for Fall Book of Fashions containing designs for women, * 
8, and children. Price 15 cents. 
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“CRAWLING 
with Bugs!”’ 


**T couldn’t bear to use that 
dishcloth again. It was cov- 
ered with roaches!’’ 

Don’t waste time. Order 
some Bee Brand Insect Pow- 
der and get rid of roaches. 
It kills ants, flies, bedbugs 
and other insects, too. 
Odorless . . . doesn’t stain 
«+. non-poisonous, too. 


Also: BEE BRAND 
LIQUID SPRAY 


BRAND 


Lect Powder 


McCORMICK & CO., Inc., Baltimore, Md., U.S.A. 


——1932-=—> 
HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 


A million dollar educational institution, 
established in 1898, has its reputation and 
resources behind an advertising plan to 
train, at low cost, young men and women 
who want to work into executive positions, 
The plan is endorsed by high authorities. 

Bonded Field Secretaries are employed 
to talk with students interested. 


Write for booklet giving names and ad- 
dresses of over 300 students who have re- 
cently completed their training. 


Address WINSLOW SMITH, Sec’y. 


AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 




















\____Drexel Ave. at 58th St. Chicago, Ill. 


AGENTS *14 A DAY 


Get into the big money class! (aeeuueeeeen 
Amearne a fe rea ae | |* 
a day onderful new plan, eye 
‘High Quality Products at low | (ZANOL | =)| 
prices. Every one a household |x 
necessity. All fast sellers. Big 
orders in every home. Repeat 
business. Steady income. 
aw Plan—Big Profits é 


ow you new way to 





Ford Tudor Sedan free to 
producers as extra reward. Write now. 
ZANOL PRODUCTS CO., 
508 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Don’t cut your corns and 
risk blood-poisoning. Use 
Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads for 
100% safe, instant relief. 
Loosen and remove corns 
in2days. Heal sore toes. Ps) 10 
At drug and shoe stores, ude 


D' Scholls Zino-pads 


; 
¥ 





Instant 
Relief 








CUTICURA 
Shaving Cream 


Produces a rich, creamy lather 
that remains moist through- 
out the shave. 


At all dealers or sent postpaid on on 
receipt of 35c. Address: 
Laboratories, Malden, Masa 














COMFORTABLE Beps 


By MRS. BERNICE CLAYTOR 


T HAS become gen- 

erally recognized 
that restful sleep is 
necessary for the prop- 
er growth and devel- 
opment of children and 
for the health and well 
being of grown ups. 
At least eight hours of 
sleep every night for 
adults and more for 
boys and girls is still 
prescribed, but investi- 
gations during the past 
few years have brought 
out much evidence that 
the right kind of sleep = ene e-em, 
and rest is even more The spread 
important than that a 
specific number of 
hours be spent in bed. Workers who 
have thoroughly studied conditions af- 
fecting sleep consider that the essen- 
tials of healthful sleep are complete 
relaxation, the ability to maintain cor- 
rect posture in sleep, general hygienic 
conditions, and a well ventilated, dark 
room. 

To secure these essentials for sound 
and refreshing sleep a comfortable bed 
is the first requisite. Good springs 
form the foundation of this equipment 
and should be the first consideration, for 
any mattress on poor springs cannot 
give the service it should and poor 
springs will shorten the life of a good 
mattress. It is important to have springs 
which adapt themselves to the various 
movements and positions of the body, 
springs which are sufficiently substan- 
tial to support the weight of the sleeper 
without sagging and at the same time 
elastic enough to make the bed com- 
fortable. The vertical or open coil 
type spring is usually recommended on 
this account. 

When wooden slats are used to sup- 
port open coil springs, care should al- 
ways be taken to keep a slat under each 
row of coils. 

Spring covers made of ticking will 
be found useful to keep dust from the 
springs, prevent rust stains on the mat- 
tress, and make the bed look neater. 


MATTRESS should be firm 
enough to support the body, but 
soft enough to prevent the bones of 
the hips and shoulders from becoming 
sore from pressure. The essential points 
to remember in selecting a mattress are 
that it should be sanitary, light, elastic, 
that it should not mat, become lumpy, 
or have any odor. Mattresses filled 
with a cotton felt made of interlaced, 
long staple cotton fibers are very satis- 
factory. It has been found practical to 
have new mattresses made directly 
from the cotton grown on the farm 
and this has been suggested as one 
profitable way to dispose of a portion 
of the cotton crop when the market 
price is unprofitably low. Cotton mat- 
tresses can be kept in good condition 
much longer if sunned weekly and if 
turned frequently from end to end and 
from side to side. A type of mattress 
in which many small coils are combin- 
ed with padding is proving increasingly 
popular, since it is light and very com- 
fortable. Whether the bed is comfort- 
able depends so largely on the springs 
and mattress, that it is better to econ- 
omize on the other furnishings, if nec- 
essary, than on these. 
Some health authorities suggest the 
use of a small firm pillow while others 
recommend no pillow. A pillow should 


should be adequate in size to protect mattress, 


pillows from dust. 


never be thicker than the breadth of 
the shoulders for pillows that are too 
high and hard retard circulation and 
cause incorrect posture. A good pil- 
low responds to pressure quickl, and 
springs back readily when pressed; yet 
it remains full and plump when held 
on the hand, it is soft and yet firm. 
Goose down makes the lightest and best 
filling for a pillow. If the tick case is 
covered with a material which can. be 
removed and laundered often, pillows 
can be kept clean much easier. 


OOD .bedding is warm, light in 
weight, easily cleaned, and of suf- 
ficient size to cover the bed amply. It 
is difficult to maintain correct posture 
covered with short, heavy bedding and 
furthermore, energy is used in support- 
ing the weight of heavy covers and this 
defeats the purpose of sleep. When 
bedding is not warm enough, the body 
cannot relax. 


Adequate bed linens contribute to 
personal health and ccmfort and insure 
protection to the sleeper as well as to 
the bedding with which they are used. 
These articles become such a familiar 
necessity of everyday life that some- 
times people do not realize their im- 
portance. In choosing them itis econ- 
omy to have good quality. For sheets, 
durable material and ample size pay in 
service for the extra cost. The width 
of sheets will vary with the size of the 
bed, but a length of three yards is nec- 
essary to tuck the sheet firmly under 
the mattress and to allow enough in 
the top sheet to fold over the blankets 
for cleanliness. In making, to insure 
straight edges after laundering, sheet- 
ing should be torn, not cut. Plain ma- 
chine stitched hems wear best and hems 
of equal width insure longer and more 
uniform wear, as there is no dis- 
tinguishing head from foot. Three 
inches is a pleasing width for hems. 


The comfort, as well as the appear- 
ance of pillows depends much on hav- 
ing slips of proper size—when meas- 
uring material allow 114 to two inches 
extra for the fullness and nine to ten 
inches for the length. Pillow tubing 
saves work in construction and can be 
purchased in’ several weights and 
widths. 


The bedspread is used to protect the 
bedding beneath it and to make the bed 
look more attractive. The material and 
color selected depend upon other fur- 
nishings in the room, but it should be 
durable, easy to clean, and not too con- 
spicuous. With colonial furnishings 
quilts are often used for bedspreads. 
In homes where the laundry problem is 
a difficult one, the spreads of crinkled 
material, of osnaburg, or of unbleached 


sheeting with tufted 
design have been found 
useful, for they may 
be stretched smoothly, 
dried, and used without 
ironing, and they are 
no heavier to handle 
than sheets. The cot. 
ton coverlets, repro. 
ductions of the old 
colonial ones, and In. 
dia prints are colorfyf 
and especially attrac. 
tive for winter use, 
But whatever _ style 
bedspread is chosen, jt 
should be of adequate 
size to cover mat- 
tress, springs and pil- 
lows. 

“A good bed is like a good person— 
some of its best qualities are hidden 
away down deep inside, and never show 
to the casual observer.” 


springs, and 





REGISTER IN YOUR HOME 
BEAUTY SCHOOL! 


(Concluded from page 16) 


books for becoming ways to dress it 

In the grades you learn the impor- 
tance to health and beauty of good 
sound, white teeth. And'this means a 
trip to the dentist twice a year, twice 
daily brushing of teeth and gums, and 
the use of a good antiseptic mouth 
wash. Simple enough, isn’t it? 


So much for the “grammar grade” 
beauty subjects. In high school spe- 
cialization begins. In “high” beauty 
school you'll want to specialize on rem- 
.edying your own imperfections . . ,. 
using rich, nourishing creams for 
wrinkles and dry skin, bleaches for 
freckles or tan, steamings and soften- . 
ing creams for blackheads and enlarg- 
ed pores, etc. Only you yourself can 
study out exactly what you need. 


In “high” beauty school, you'll want 
to learn to apply the right powder and 
rouge and lipstick in the right way. 
artistically and naturally. For natural 

“make-up” is the keynote of today's 
styles. To attain this effect use face 
powder, rouge, and lipstick that tone | 
in with your skin and with each other. | 
Don’t use white powder unless you are | 
a lily-white blonde. Don’t use rouge | 
with a purplish cast unless you are un- | 
der twenty. And don’t use one tint of 
lipstick and another of rouge. Use 
just enough make-up to look naturally 
beautiful but not enough to tell the 
world that Art, not Nature, is respon- 
sible for your coloring. If you have to 
choose between applying your make-up — 
slap-dab and not using any, the latter is 
far, far more becoming, for surely 
nothing looks worse than make-up 
smeared on with a careless or t00- 
hasty hand! 


And so it goes! There’s simply 10 
end to the “classes” you may take if” 
your own home beauty school! And 
you needn’t expect to graduate, for | 
there are always new discoveries it” 
beauty preparations and methods, a 
ways new things to be learned, 
often new needs arising as jut 
older. But for each subject that you 
master, you will receive a diploma: 
certificate far more precious than aly 
mere words on a piece of parc 
a new beauty and charm, a new © 
dence in your own appearance, am 
new admiration glowing in the eyes 0 
friends and loved ones. 
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: with powdered sugar. 
thermometer for testing the fat drop a 





Be? y 
- 1-3 cup butter 
2eggs 





CHOOL days, school days! They’ll 

soon be rolling around again. And 
then with the problems of reading and 
writing and ’rithmetic will come those 
of lunch baskets and what to put in 
them. Every mother knows the neces- 
sities for the properly filled lunch bas- 
ket. These recipes are for some of the 
nice little extras, easy to make, and so 
delightful for putting the finishing 
touches on big appetites of little folks. 

SCOTCH SCONES 


1% cups rolled oats 3 teaspoons baking 
m4 tablespoons short- powder 

ening ¥% teaspoon salt 
3% cup scalded milk 2 tablespoons syrup 
1% cups flour 


Put the rolled oats through a food 
chopper or roll very fine on bread 
board. Add the melted shortening, 
syrup, and hot milk. Allow to cool. 
Add the flour, baking powder, and salt 
sifted together. Mix into a soft dough, 
roll to thickness of 3-inch, and cut 
into triangular shapes using a sharp 
knife. Place on greased baking sheets 
and bake in a hot oven for 10 to 12 


minutes. 
SALLY LUNN 


¥% cup shortening 2 cups flour 


¥% cup sugar 2 teaspoons baking 
legge powder 
lcup milk ¥Y% teaspoon salt 


Cream the shortening and the sugar 
together, add the beaten egg. Mix and 
sift together the flour, baking powder, 
and salt and add to the creamed mix- 
ture, alternating with the milk. Bake 
ina loaf, or in muffin pans, in a moder- 


ate oven. 
RAISIN BREAD 


1 cup whole wheat 1 cup raisins 


flour 1% cups milk 
1 cup cornmeal 1 egg 
leup flour Y% cup syrup 


3 teaspoons baking 
powder 


1 teaspoon salt 

¥% teaspoon soda 

Mix and sift the dry ingredients, add 
the raisins, and toss together lightly. 
‘Add the other ingredients to make a 
batter. Mix thoroughly and pour into 
loaf pan or into pound baking powder 
cans which have been well greased. 
Steam for three kours. 


DOUGHNUTS 
Ztablespoons short- 3 teaspoons powder 
ening 1 teaspoon salt 
l cup sugar ¥Y% teaspoon nutmeg 
3 eggs ¥Y% teaspoon lemon 
lcup milk extract 
lour 


Beat the eggs light, add the sugar, 
and when foamy add the melted short- 
ening. Sift the baking powder, salt, 
and nutmeg with 1 cup of flour and 
stir into the first mixture, alternating 
with the milk. Add the lemon flavor- 
ing and enough flour to make a soft 


dough. Roll out three-fourths inch 
| thick cut, with a doughnut cutter and 


Ary in deep fat (360 to 370 degrees F.). 
in on unglazed paper and sprinkle 
If you have no 


_ one-inch cube of bread into the fat. If 
it is the right temperature the bread 
brown in 50 or 60 seconds. 


HONEY HERMITS 


' 11-3 cups strained % teaspoon salt 


1% teaspoons cinna- 


mon 
" ¥% teaspoon cloves 
cup milk 3% cups flour 

cup chopped 4 teaspoons baking 
Taisins powder 








FOR THE SCHOOL LUNCH 
P LOIS P. DOWDLE 


Mix strained honey and melted but- 
ter. Add eggs, milk, salt, and raisins. 
Sift spices and baking powder with the 
flour and add to the first mixture to 
make a stiff batter. Beat well and 
drop by spoonfuls on a greased baking 
sheet. Bake in a moderate oven (375 
to 500 degrees F.) until brown. 


BRAN COCONUT COOKIES 


1 cup wheat bran 
Y% cup coconut 
% cup sugar 


2 egg whites 
¥% teaspoon almond 

extract 

Beat the egg whites stiff and gradu- 
ally fold in first the sugar then the 
other ingredients. Drop from a tea- 
spoon on a greased baking sheet. Bake 
in a moderate oven (400 degrees F.) 
until browned. 

NUT COOKIES 


% cup butter 1 teaspoon baking 

Y% cup sugar powder 

2 eggs 1 tablespoon milk 

1 cup flour 1 cup chopped nuts 

¥Y% teaspoon salt 1 teaspoon vanilla 

Cream butter and sugar, and add 
eggs well beaten. Sift dry ingredients 
together and add alternately with milk. 
Stir in nuts and flavoring and mix 
well. Drop from a teaspoon on a 
greased baking tin and place a nut on 
each. Bake in moderate oven 12 to 15 
minutes. 

GINGERSNAPS 


1 cup sorghum 
¥% cup shortening 
% teaspoon salt 
3 cups flour 


1 teaspoon soda 
2 teaspoon ginger 
1 teaspoon baking 
powder 
Melt the shortening and add to the 
sorghum. Mix and sift the dry in- 
gredients and add to the first mixture 
to make a dough. Chill thoroughly. 
Toss on a lightly floured board ‘and 
roll out very thin. Cut with a small 
cookie cutter. Put on greased baking 
sheet and bake in a moderate oven (375 
degrees F.) 8 to 10 minutes. The bowl 
containing the dough must be kept 
very cold or it will be necessary to add 
more flour which will make the cookies 
hard and unattractive. 


CUP CAKES 


%4 cup butter 1% teaspoons bak- 

1 cup sugar ing powder 

1 egg % cup milk 

Y% cup raisins 1 teaspoon vanilla 

1% cup flour ¥Y% teaspoon salt 

Cream together the butter and sugar 
and add the well beaten egg. Mix and 
sift the dry ingredients and add to the 
first mixture, alternating with the milk. 
Add flavoring and raisins. Mix well. 
Bake in muffin rings in a moderate oven 
(375 degrees F.) for 29 minutes. When 
cool cover with chocolate icing. 


PEANUT WAFERS 


% cup butter 
1% cups brown 


3 tablespoons milk 
1 quart peanuts 


sugar lour : 
1 egg 2 teaspoons baking 
YZ teaspoon salt powder 


1% teaspocn soda 


Cream butter and sugar and add well 
beaten egg and salt. Shell, skin, and 
chop peanuts. Add one-half of pea- 
nuts to mixture and enough flour to 
make a soft dough, alternating with 
the milk. Roll the dough to one- 
eighth inch thickness, sprinkle with 
peanuts, and bake in a hot oven. Cut 
in strips one inch by three inches. 








GRANDMA INFavarele 











1. Young Mrs. Newton has a cake 
batter all poured into the pans when 
the telephone rings. “‘It’s that Mrs. 
Jones,”’ thinks Grandma. ‘‘She’ll talk 
a whole half hour!’’ And sure enough, 
she does! 

Grandma looks at the pans of batter 
and wishes she could get out of her 
wheel-chair and put them in the oven. 








|) LEARNS SOMETHING NEW 








2. Her daughter-in-law comes back at 
last! She slips the pans into the oven 
and smiles at the worried look on 
Grandma’s face. 

“But, Helen, that cake’ll never rise 
after the batter’s stood half an hour 
like this!”’ 

“Yes, it will, Mother. This is a 
Calumet cake.”’ 
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3. Two lovely fluffy layers are turned 
out of the pans to cool. 

“Why, Helen, I declare—it’s just 
aslight asif you’d baked it right away!” 

““Yes indeed. You see, Mother, 
Calumet Baking Powder has Double- 
Action. It doesn’t do all its raising in 
the batter—there’s a second raising 
that never starts till the cake goes 
into the oven. Soa Calumet cake comes 
up high and light—even if you don’t 


bake it right away.” 











4. ‘‘Wheel your chair over here, 
Mother, and I’ll show you the Calumet 
Double-Action test. 

*“‘Look—I’ll put 2 teaspoons of 
Calumet Baking Powder in this glass, 
add 2 teaspoons of water, give it a 
quick stir—and see! The little bubbles 
are rising—they fill the glass half-way. 
That shows what happens in the mix- 
ing bowl when liquid and Calumet get 
together. 

“But that isn’t all—’’ 











5. “Now that the mixture has entire- 
ly stopped rising, we’ll stand the glass 
in a pan of hot water on the stove. 
Watch—see the tiny bubbles rising 
again—right to the top! That’s 
Calumet’s second action, and it never 
starts till a batter or dough begins 
to get hot in the oven. Then it raises 
the batter high and light—turns out 
a perfect cake—even if the bat- 
ter has stood a long time before you 
bake it.” 














6. “Well, I wish I’d known that in my 
young days! You young girls have a lot 
of advantages nowadays—I notice you 
didn’t even use as much of this baking 
powder as I used to—only a teaspoon 
to a cup of sifted flour, wasn’t it? 
That’s real economy! You make more 
kinds of cake than I used to, too—”’ 

“I just try all the different recipes 
in the Calumet Baking Book and they 
all turn out beautifully. See here— 
pages of them—” 

















Name 


NEW BAKING BOOK FREE—MAIL THE COUPON TO-DAY 


Marion Jane Parker, c/o General Foods, Battle Creek, Mich. prog. F.—9-82 
Please send me, free, a copy of the new Calumet Baking Book. 









Street. 





City. 






State. 





Fill in completely — print name and address. This offer not good in Canada. 
Calumet is a product of General Foods 
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WITTE 2 SAW 


Cuts down trees and saws them into blocks of 
any length. One Man Outfit. Make big money 
turning timber into cash. One man cuts 15 to 
40 cords a day. Make Ties, Fence Posts, Fire- 
w dy market. Powerful soline- 
Kerosene Engine with Sure Fire Waterproof- 
Troublep Mag: rts easy in cold 
weather and runs other farm machinery. 
Thousands in use. Shipped from Kansas City 


or Pittsburg! 
Only a few doliars down pate this 


NEARLY A money-sa' ‘@, money= 
‘YEAR TO PAY {ise on fou! place soa you cas 
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wn terms. 
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DON’T SEND 1 PENNY 


SAVE MONEY on amazingly |. ri 
Cut-out oxfords in choice of black ve | Beery recpl 
chrome ent leather have leather soles 
and rubber-cushioned Cuban heels; sizes, 234 to 8; 
Widths, DB to EE. Durable black storm rubbers to 
¥ r of si 08 hoi black, 

tan, or gray; sizeq, 814 to 10. — 

your name and address 
JUST SEND and we’ll mail all three a meney) 
at once, pos’ paid. Pay postman $1 
back if 


-98 when 
goods are delivered. M F 
satisfied! Order 7 TOR ES, DOs 


by No. 17. 
WALTER FIELD CO Dept. E1039, CHICAGO, ILL. 


“JAY BEE” 
















































Make 

Go30% to502% Farther 
Owners Make Up to $400 Mo. and More 
“JAY BEE” all-steel Portable Hammer Mill offers 
biggest opportunity for making real money, grind- 
ing feed on farms. Only few hundred dollars down 
Payment required. Fastest, finest, cool, uniform 
grinding of everything grown. Exceeds other mills 
=< in ‘roughage grinding 200% to 300%. 
. ounton any truck. Longestlife,low- 
est operating Cost, fewest 
epairs, biggestnet profit. 
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Write for free literature and demonstration. 


J.B. SEDBERRY, Inc. 37 Hickory St., Utica, N.Y. 
BOSTROM IMPROVED 
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{ 
or any work requiring a DEPENDABLE LEVEL wit 

TELESCOPE. Used and endorsed by Rataeet 
Schools, County Agents, Builders and individual land 
Owners from coast to coast. WRITE TODAY for il- 
lustrated description of the BOSTROM, testimonials, 
mpory beck pe order blanks, and name and 
address of our distributors near you. i 

NEW LOW PRICE.......... ’ if ce sis6 


Bostrom-Brad i 
522 Stonewall St. 7 Manufacturing Co. 
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| BELIEVE in a government of the 
people, for the people, and by the 
people. I believe that I have a 
personal responsibility. I be- 
lieve that I should inform myself on 
public questions—on the principles of 
government—on issues of campaigns— 
and on the qualifications of candidates 

I believe that I should look on 
the right to vote as a responsibility as 
well as a privilege.” 

Voices rose on the quiet June air 
saying these and other words of simi- 
lar import in an East Texas country 
schoolhouse, a creed of good citizen- 
ship being subscribed to with sincerity 
attested by the presence of the people 
gathered there. School proper was out, 
but school of another kind had con- 
vened. A “Citizenship School” 
it was called and to it had come 


IN PRAISE OF ARGUMENT 


By Minnie Fisher Cunningham 


branches, represented by the president, 
the great departments with cabinet offi- 
cers at their heads and all the numer- 
ous independent bureaus and commis- 
sions which abound un-co6rdinated in 
our nation’s capital; Congress, com- 
posed of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives, and the system of 
Federal courts headed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 


ITH this much general informa- 

tion on governmental forms in 
hand, the school then turned to county 
government in detail, having the vari- 
ous phases presented by county officials. 
And hand in hand with the study of 
each unit of government went the study 
of that unit of political party organiza- 


tion on all Federal government matters, 
For instance when Congress is in the 
news, or Congressmen are to be elected, 
the section in the Constitution creating 
Congress and endowing it with certain 
powers should be read. No textbook 
about government is half so easily read 
and understood as this, the basic law of 
the land. And of course no other is so 
authoritative as the Constitution itself, 


State constitutions do not in general 
serve as a reference on matters of state 
government as completely as the Fed- 
eral Constitution does for Federal goy- 
ernmental matters, and of course for 
county and local government there are 
no constitutions, only certain sections 
of the state constitution empower the 
legislature to enact laws governing 

these units of government, 
The laws which have been 





men and women set upon learn- 
ing something of their govern- 
ment—hearing about it from 
speakers, asking questions 
about it, and talking out the 
confusions that existed in their 
own minds about it, to the end 
that they would come away 
knowing more about all of it 
from “Washington, D. C,, 
down to our own Justice of the 
Peace precinct” as the leader 
who arranged the school said. 

America was sung to begin 
with and the last verse, “Our 
fathers’ God, to Thee, author 
of liberty”, was the opening 
prayer, which was follawed by 
the Creed of Good Citizenship 
read together. 

Then came a speaker, a man 
for whom the citizens gather- 
ed there had respect, confi- 
dence, and deep affection, in- 
spired by a life-long habit of 
practicing the principles of 
good citizenship. He spoke of 
the development of self gov- 





ment 


A Creed of Good 
Citizenship 


I] BELIEVE in a government of the people, for 


the people, and by the people; 


I believe that I have a personal responsi- 
bility to my government, in assisting to maintain 


the highest standards of ideals; 


I believe that I should strive to understand 


and honor my government; 


I believe that I should inform myself on public 
questions, on principles and issues, and on the 
qualifications of candidates for office; 

I believe that I should look upon the right to 
suffrage as a responsibility as well as a privilege 
and record my opinion by voting whenever I am 
entitled to vote, and encourage others to do the 
same; 

I believe that I should be loyal to my govern- 
obey all laws and codperate with law-en- 
forcitte officials, and should be respectful to duly 
constituted authority; 

I believe in tolerance toward those who differ 
with me on political subjects; 

I believe I should seek to have my country so 
conduct its international affairs as to avoid occa- 
sions for friction or suspicion; 

I believe that persons of outstanding ability 
and good character should be encouraged to seek 
public office and should regard it as a public 
trust. 


—The Atlanta Institute of Citizenship. 


enacted are numerous and 
hard to assemble and com: 
pare, therefore it is recom- 
mended that a good textbook 
such as Monro’s Government 
or Beard’s American Govern- 
ment or the Haines’ Principles 
and Problems of Government 
be made easily available by 
schools and libraries to the 
public and by clubs and groups 
to their own membership. 


| Bigscoc one of the weekly 
publications devoted to 
current events over a period of 
weeks or months will do won- 
ders toward making a citizen 
familiar with national and in- 
ternational affairs, people, and 
government organization. But 
for local and state items reli- 
ance must be placed on the lo- 
cal and state papers. There is 
no textbook that can be counted 
on to do the trick of citizen- 
ship educatio.. by reading it as 
one would take a capsule fora 








ernment in the world; of the 
responsibility of indivicuals 
for maintaining it; of the relation 
of the citizen of this country to the 
government in the matter of law ob- 
servance—of law enforcement—of the 
development of public opinion in sup- 
port of law—of the selection of good 
officials—of the removal of unfaithful 
or inadequate officials. 


FTER that another speaker talked 

and answered questions on forms 

of government in the United States, 
explaining that the citizen is as help- 
less to correct governmental errors and 
build for better government, unless 
something is known of governmental 
forms, as the driver of an automobile 
is helpless to “tinker” even with the 
minor engine troubles of his car un- 
less he knows a little something about 
its mechanical construction. So begin- 
ning, all the various forms were briefly 
outlined: Local unorganized govern- 
ment with only a justice of the peace 
and a constable for officials. Three 
types of local organized government: 
mayor and council; commission form, 
and city manager type. County govern- 
ment with the commissioners’ court in 
control of the county affairs; with the 
sheriff and the county attorney respon- 
sible for the apprehension and _ prose- 
cution of wrongdoers; with the tax. as- 
sessor, tax collector, and treasurer, as- 
sessing, collecting, and disbursing the 
county funds on order of the commis- 
sioners’ court. State government com- 
posed of executive, !egislative, and ju- 
dicial branches represented by the gov- 
ernor, the legislature, and the courts. 
Federal government with the same 


tion just as they are interwoven in 
actual fact. The duties and salaries of 
county judges; the duties, salaries, and 
location of commissioners; the func- 
ions of the commissioners’ court ; coun- 
ty money, how tax rates are made, how 
the money is collectéd and how it is 
handled ; peace officers and prosecuting 
officials and their definite relation to 
law enforcement in the county; other 
county officials, their duties and sala- 
ries; the county budget; and on the po- 
litical party side, what constitutes the 
county party organization, how are its 
members chosen and when and by 
whom, what is the purpose of a pri- 
mary election, when and by whom is 
the next one to be held in this com- 
munity, by what authority will these 
persons hold their election, what is a 
party convention, when is the precinct 
convention held, who may attend, when 
is the county convention held and who 
may attend that, what is its relation to 
the state convention. 


At the close one thing stood out 
in the minds of those who _ had 
served as “teachers” in the school and 
that was the difficulty people in general 
find in securing information about gov- 
ernment and its affairs that is not col- 
ored with opinion, and a few recom- 
mendations as to sources of material 
seem advisable and helpful. First of 
all, then, it is suggested that persons 
interested equip themselves with a copy 
of the Federal Constitution, in an edi- 
tion small enough to be carried always 
in pocket or pocketbook (prices 10 to 25 
cents). They should form the habit of 
consulting it as a source of informa- 


pain. Some initiative and brain 
work seems to be a necessary 
part of it. And as it helps human 
beings to share their difficulties 
with others, and as human beings find 
their greatest mental stimulation 
through discussion and argument with 
other human beings, so some form of 
simple group organization for the 
free discussion of the problems of 
government is one of the greatest 
mediums of citizenship, education, and 
development. Anyone who goes back 
in history will find that when our 
fathers were finding their feet in 
self government and evolving new gov- 
ernmental forms with which to carry 
out their ideas of human freedom, 
group discussion, in the form of “town _ 
meeting” or the less formal but none 
the less stimulating exchange of ideas 
in the country store and post office, 
was much more common than it is to- 
day and was undoubtedly the anvil 
upon which many ideas were beaten 
into shape before their enactment into 
legislation. Therefore it is recom- 
mended that small and very informal — 






groups form the habit of meeting to- a 





gether and “talking over” whatever is 
in the news that applies to government 


By no means should these groups be 


composed of persons who all agree 4 
their point of view. But by all meaa 
they should be agreed that eve 

has a right to hold and express an 
ion upon any subject whatever. #4 
conceivable that by such means a © 
fused citizenship waked to alarms 
the failure of self. government 
sight might find itself and agaif 
fine in the fire of friendly ar, 
new ideas to fit this new day. 
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THE HOME GARDE 
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By L.A. NIVEN 


HIS season hasn’t been as good as 

last for gardens. Maybe things will 
break better for us from now on. 

I made my last planting of butter- 
beans, blackeyed peas, roasting ear 
corn, and Kentucky Wonder beans the 
jatter part of July. They look promis- 
ing now. 

Despite the drouth that prevailed in 
July, the cabbage and collard seed 
planted late in June, and in rows where 
they are to remain, came up to a good 
stand. Although they look somewhat 
tough, I know they will “snap out of 
it” as soon as rains and cooler weather 
come. Those who haven’t arranged for 
fall and winter cabbage and collards 
would do well to set some plants imme- 
diately. It is a little late in the Upper 
South, but the chances are good for 
producing a crop in the Middle and 
Lower South. 

My July planting of beets and car- 
rots did not come up to a good stand. 
Therefore I shall plant a row of each 
right away. Even if the roots should 
not get any more than half normal 
size before cold weather comes this 
late planting is worth while. 

In order to make~sure of having 
enough turnips, I expect to make an- 
other planting now soon. We should 
keep in mind that chickens, cows, and 
hogs will gladly make use of any we 
may not need for the table or cannot 
sell at a profit. 

Although there is little food value to 
the radish, it is something I like to 
chew on. I always try to get in a 
planting in September, of both the reg- 
ular spring varieties and the winter 
kind. Of the latter, the China Rose 
Winter and Long ‘Black Spanish are 
the leading varieties. 


For Fall and Winter Greens 

N ADDITION to regular turnip 

greens, I try to have on hand both 
mustard and spinach for fall and win- 
ter. Now is the time to put them in. I 
usually make a planting of mustard 
during September, October, and No- 
vember. It will stand much cold. I 
put in my spinach as early in Septem- 
ber as weather conditions are suitable. 
I have had it do well planted the latter 
part of October. In the Lower South, 
it can, of course, be planted any month 
during the winter. 

The old stand-by variety of spinach 
is Bloomsdale Savoy, but I am some- 
what partial to King of Denmark. The 
leaves are very dark green, and it is 
teady for cutting in a little less time 


| than tHe Savoy. 


There is no use to plant spinach on 


poor ground, unless very heavy quanti- 
ties of manure and fertilizer are applied. 

Other winter greens that may be 
planted this month are endive, kale, and 
rape. I plant these sometimes, but de- 
pend largely on mustard, spinach, tur- 
nips, and collards for my fall and win- 
ter greens. 


Time to Plant Onions 
OR an early crop of mature onions, 
I sow seed between now and late 
September in rows where they are to 
remain. I sow rather thick and thin 
out about next February. Even if the 
tops should be killed down during the 
winter the small bulbs that develop be- 
fore hard freezing comes will not be 
killed. Planted properly at this time, 
they will usually mature about a month 
earlier than spring planted seed. 

For this fall planted crop I depend on 
such varieties as Yellow Globe Dan- 
vers, Prizetaker, and Australian 
Brown. These will produce onions that 
may be stored and kept over a compar- 
atively long period of time. For green 
onions, use sets, and for early spring 
use, put out Bermuda onion plants dur- 
ing winter. 


Ready for Turnip, Cabbage, and 
Other Vegetable Insects 
OR potato bugs, cabbage worms, 
green turnip worms, and other eat- 
ing insects I keep my hand dust gun 
loaded with Dutox pewder. These bugs 
and worms must eat to live, even if the 
weather is hot, and a sharp eye must 
be kept open for them. Otherwise they 
may completely destroy our fall vege- 
tables before we realize what has hap- 
pened. 

For turnip lice, I keep on hand some 
nicotine sulphate. At the first sign of 
them I apply a dose, being careful to 
get it directly on them, as the spray 
must touch them to be effective. I use 
a teaspoonful of the liquid to a gallon 
of water that has had enough soap 
dissolved in it to make rather thick 
soapsuds. Two or three thorough ap- 
plications a week apart will usually do 
away with most of them. 


Watch the Bean Beetle 
HE bean beetle is the worst bean 
pest in much of the South. L’’« 
most other insects, it must >e fc ind 
soon after the first one appe. if it is 
to be controlled. 

We must keep a carefu! watch on 
the late crop of beans, ne _aly the bush 
type, but the pole v_ eties as well. 
Usually two or three ustings four to 
seven days apart with some good poison 
will give a fair degree of control. 


Dutox is one of the best poisons. It 
is non-arsenical, as the poisoning qual- 
ities come from barium fluosilicate. 
Red Arrow is another of the excellent 
non-arsenical poisons. Calcium arse- 
nate, arsenate of lead, and magnesium 
arsenate are also very effective. 


Continue to Plant Beans 
HAVE just made another plant- 
ing of snapbeans and expect to 
make one more around Sep- 
tember 10 to 15. If planted 
here in the Middle South as 
late as September 15 the 
frost may catch 
them, but the chance 
is worth taking. 


Beans may be 
planted as late as 
45 to 55 days be- 
fore the average 
date of the first 
frost. 
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It costs less now to buy and erect a good, woven wire 
fence. Take advantage of this opportunity when costs of 
labor and wire fence are lower. Don’t wait till next year, 
when prices may be higher ..... See your dealer about 
GULFSTEEL FENCE today. 


Hog-tight Fences will mean more money 


for you 
A good, hog-tight system of 
fences will enable you to aban- 
don an unprofitable “one-crop” 
system of farming, and raise 
those crops and stock for which 
there is the readiest market and 
the best price... . It will also 
enable you to “live at home” by 


next fall 


raising the food for your family 
and feed for your stock. Feed 
and food is cheap now, but it 
may not be next year, and if you 
are raising your own, with a lit- 
tle over for market, you don’t 
care how high food and feed 
prices go! 


Why GULFSTEEL is the most durable 
fence that you can buy 


GULFSTEEL Quality FENCE 
is made by the South’s largest 
independent steel manufacturer. 
We control every process, from 
mining the ore to weaving the 
fence. From beginning to end, it 
is under constant inspection to 
see that every strand of wire 


that goes into GULFSTEEL 
FENCE is the finest quality, 
most durable, copper-bearing 
steel wire that it is possible to 
produce! That’s why you are 
assured of EXTRA YEARS OF 
SERVICE when you buy Gulf- 
steel Fence. 


GULF STATES STEEL COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 














Write for this FREE 
FENCE BOOK 
CLIP and 
MAIL 


COUPON TODAY 
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Name 


Gulf States Steel Company, 3 
Birmingham, Alabama 


Please send me free fence booklet 
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State 






























J.T. Gresham, Prattville, 
Ala., works 10 mules on 
his 700 acre farm. Mr. 
Gresham is a former presi- 
dent of the Autauga County 
Farm Bureau, a board mem- 
ber of the Alabama Farm 

ureau Federation, and a 


board member of the Alabama Cotton Association, 


“With Collar Pads my 
mules never have sore 


necks or shoulders” 


we Ad been working mules for forty 
years’’ says J. T. Gresham, Pratt- 
ville, Alabama, ‘‘and know I can’t get 
good work out of them without collar 
pads. I never try to do without them. 

“‘A collar may fit in the spring, but 
later, after the mule has lost some 
flesh it will be too big. Collar pads 
make collars fit snugly. And ney can 
take a sorry collar and a good pad 
and make it carry longer.”’ 

The best collar pad to buy is the 
Tapatco. It makes sure that the 
collars fit. It lasts longer. It pays for 
itself in only a few weeks’ time in 
necks and shoulders saved, in the 
increased life it gives to collars. Have 
a Tapatco Collar Pad for every horse 
or mule you work. The American Pad 
& Textile Co., Established 1881, 
Greenfield, Ohio and Chatham, Ont. 










Tapatco Pads are the 
best you can buy. Made 
of excellent quality drill, 
filled with specially pre- 
pared stuffing, and fitted 
with hooks, rust-proofed 
by the Parker Process, 
At dealers everywhere. 


HORSE COLLAR PADS 






Farmers: Send coupon 
for 


authoritative 32- 
pase book- 
et Free; 
**How to Work your Horses more 
Profitably."" 


Boys: Write for plan which 
tells how to get free booklet 
ewan. 1931 Champion 
Horses. Use coupon. 








The American Pad & Textile Co., 
Dept. 11, Greenfield, Ohio. 


) Send me FREE copy of ‘How to Work your 
orses more Profitably. 


p) Send me information how I can get pictures 
& 1931 Champion Horses. 


Write name and address plainly on the margin. 
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rs ce ove om direct ts 
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A to economize. Bend fo riet today 
LMAN BROS. Box 84 Muncie, ind. 















2 e BARGAINS in Army and 
Oped pls ong —— 
| 08 oot Harness, Tools, Ete., 
ald for A ahora”) Trappers, Farmers, 
ourist, Write for copy. 









OGS, cattle, butterfat, and eggs 

have advanced in price during re- 
cent months. Prices at which hogs are 
selling, for instance, compared with the 
prices for feeds, make it evident that 
the man who has feeder hogs can finish 
them for market at a profit. This fact 
and the fact that the prices of livestock 
and livestock products have advanced 
more than feedstuff prices, have given 
an increased interest in livestock pro- 
duction. 

A question naturally arising in the 
minds of those with an interest in fu- 
ture livestock production is, will pres- 
ent improved prices be maintained? 
Farm prices generally have 
not advanced in line with hog 
prices and therefore the re- 
cent advance in the price of 
market hogs may be largely 
attributed to a shortage of 
supplies going to market dur- 
ing recent months. 


2% 


ee 


There was probably about 
5 per cent more hogs over 6 
months old June 1, 1932, than 
on June 1, 1931, but the 
spring pig crop was estimated 
to be about 7 per cent less 
than in 1931. Another fact 
that must not be lost sight of 
is that prices for market hogs 
are generally higher during | 
the early fall months. uy 


While it is possible to put 
hogs on the market within a 
year from breeding to mar- 
keting time, the turnover 
must be considered as about 
18 months and therefore the 
prospects for hog prices be- 
ing maintained at higher lev- 
els than the low prices of this 
spring, for the next year and 
a half, are good. Grain-fed 
cattle prices are also good [7 
compared with the prices of § 
feedstuffs, and butterfat has 
also advanced about 20 per 
cent over the recent lows. In 
view of these facts, many of 
our readers are asking if this 
is not a good time to increase livestock 
production, for, they say, with a carry- 
over of American cotton, July 31, of 
probably over 13,000,000 bales, the 
prospects are not so good for better 
cotton prices, barring an unexpected 
calamity to the 1932 crop. 








T would appear on the face of these 

facts that an increase in livestock pro- 
duction and a decrease in cotton pro- 
duction is indicated, but believing that 
increased livestock production is justi- 
fied only when it is made a permanent 
part of the farming and is based on a 
permanent change in the cropping sys- 
tem, I have always discouraged going 
into any form of livestock raising on 
high or advancing prices, just as I have 
always said that the time to start in 
livestock production is when prices are 
low, especially for breeding or founda- 
tion stock. 


Generally when prices are high or 
rising, others are also trying to in- 
crease production and by the time the 
beginner’s livestock or livestock prod- 
ucts are ready for market prices have 
begun to decline becguse of the increas- 
ed supplies. It may be stated as reason- 
ably certain, however, that anyone who 
now has hogs, or beef cattle suitable 
for feeding, and also has the feeds or can 
obtain them at present market prices, 
will probably find it advantageous 
to feed them out, if he has suitable 
facilities and fair skil/ as a feeder. But 
the man who must buy his feeders faces 
a much less certain situation. When 
livestock prices are relatively higher 








WHEN TO INCREASE PRODUCTION 


By TAIT BUTLER 


than feed prices, feeder cattle and hogs 
are also likely to be high, and to the 
problem of economically feeding and 
selling is added the difficult one of buy- 
ing at a price which makes profitable 
feeding possible. 

Let it be distinctly understood that I 
am most thoroughly convinced that 
livestock production should occupy a 
much larger place in Southern farming, 
and if one makes it a permanent part of 
his farming and bases his cropping on 
its needs, there is no “bad” time for 
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We must sow more grazing crops. 


making the start; but if one starts 
when prices are good, in the hope of 
taking advantage of these good prices, 
he is usually disappointed, for by the 
time he has his product ready for mar- 
ket others have done the same and 
prices have fallen. 

It is not likely, however, that prices 
will soon be much lower than. now for 
they are still lower than the average 
for normal years. We do not advise 
against going into more livestock pro- 
duction now or any other time; but we 
do advise against starting in the busi- 
ness on temporary rises in prices in the 
expectation of reaping the benefits of 
high prices and avoiding the inevitable 
periods of lower prices. 


More Green Grazing 

| Pabhe fall, winter, and early spring 

grazing for livestock merits more 
attention than it receives. It is true that 
less can be provided in the northern 
half of this Southern territory, espe- 
cially in unfavorable seasons, but con- 
sidering the protection which fall seed- 
ed crops give our lands from the soil 
washing rains of our open winters, even 
a small area of late fall and early spring 
grazing added should justify all neces- 
sary efforts to supply as much green 
grazing as practicable for our livestock 
during the time the regular pastures 
are not in use. But in the southern half 
of the Cotton Belt, where the lands are 
lighter and sandy to sandy loam soils 
predominate, much late fall, winter, 
and early spring grazing may be pro- 
vided without great effort. 


For late fall and winter, we think 
that fall seeded small grains promise 
the most grazing. On rich lands we 
would place them in the following or- 
der of merit: barley, wheat, oats, and 
rye. Of course, none will furnish much 
grazing on poor soils, but rye and oats 
are probably more satisfactory on soils 
lacking fertility. And in any case a mix- 
ture of two or three of these small 
grains may be surer to furnish more 
grazing. 

A second requirement, if late fall and 
winter grazing is to be furnished, is 
that the seeding be made at as early a 
date as practicable for the section 
where grown. By this I mean 
earlier seeding than is usually 
practiced. 

A third requirement is a 
heavy rate of seeding, if the 
purpose is to furnish a winter 
cover for the land and supply 
grazing only. But if a seed 
crop is expected next spring 
the usual rate of seeding 
should be used, although less 
grazing will be furnished. 

For early spring grazing, 
these small grains are also 
good, but with them should 
/ be sowed vetch, crimson clo- 
ver, Austrian winter peas, 
bur clover, or any one or two 
of the early spring growing 
legumes. The selection should 
be determined by the experi- 
ence in growing these leg- 
umes in the section where 
grown. In one section or on 


one farm, the selection may 
be hairy vetch, while in an- 
other section crimson clover 
may have proved its superi- 
ority. Where crimson clover 
does well and there is a good 
stand we have never seen 
any plant that will furnish 
more grazing from March 15 
to May 15. 

This problem of furnishing 
late fall, winter, and spring 
grazing is important not only 
because green feed is best for the health 
of the animals; because young growing 
calves, lambs, and pigs require it, and 
because suckling ewes, sows, and dairy 
cows produce more milk from it than 
from dry feed, but also because this 
grazing saves the more expensive har- 
vested dry feeds. 


For Good Silage 
Siew two materials most generally 








used for making silage in the South | 


are corn and the sweet sorghums. Much 
corn is put in the silo when too green, 
but much also when too dry and ripe. 
In the South, where the stalks may be 
large, we think the condition of the 
stalk and leaves, as to moisture content, 
is a much better index of its condition 
for ensiling than the state of maturity 
of the grain. 


The sweet sorghums are rarely too || 


ripe or dry when put in the silo, but 








they are often too green or immature, | 
The seed should be ripe and hard. And, | 


by the way, the sorghums are beyond iW 
& 


question preferable to corn for silage 
making in the South. Corn, of course | 7 
makes a better silage if there is a SK 
yield of grain and it is put in the silo 
in proper condition, but the sweet sor- 
ghums from East Texas eastward, dut 
ing an average year and on average 
soils, will make from 25 to 40 per cent 
more feed value than corn. 

The degree of fineness to which the 
material is cut has a great influence of 
the quality of the silage when fed ow 
Perhaps pieces not over one inch 
less than 34 inch should be the aim. 
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CALVING TIME IS CARE TIME 
By? BEN KILGORE 








NATURAL born cow man 

watches his cows at calving 
time. A good start is the race half 
won. And he’s not willing to handi- 
cap a single cow during a whole 
year’s milking or to risk his profit 
by neglect at this extremely criti- 
cal and important time. 

Fall freshening is growing in 
popularity and profitableness all 
over the South. And the best place 
for calving in good weather is on 
pasture out in the sunshine and 
fresh air. A clean, well bedded stall 
is the best for rainy weather. 


For cows in good condition or 
two-year-olds in the same shape, 
dropping their first calves, it is time 
and money well spent to bring them 
to the barn night and morning for 
grain feeding and, for the heifers, 
to accustom them to the ‘milking 
barn routine. There’ll be fewer 
kickers and less spilled milk. 


Thinner cows and two-year-olds 
should have two months’ grain 
feeding before calving. There’s no 
time that grain feeding pays larger 
profits than one or two months 
prior to calving. It is then that the 
unborn calf makes its greatest 
growth, drawing heavily on the 
mother for body and bone building 
foods. It is then that the store- 
houses of the milking cow are re- 
plenished for another year of con- 
stant production of nature’s best 
and most properly balanced food. 
No cow worth milking should be 
allowed to freshen thin. Rather 
she should be fat—not beefy, but 
carrying considerable excess weight 
and flesh compared to her regular 
working condition. 

Don’t keep the cow in the barn 
during her vacation. Nothing in- 
sures the safe arrival of a healthy 
vigorous calf better than plenty of 
exercise on pasture, in which there 
is an abundance of shade and ac- 
cessible clean fresh water. 


I’ve had good success by feeding 
mo grain except a crumbly bran 
mash for a week to 10 days before 
and after freshening. I believe it 
has prevented many a veterinary 
bill, many retained afterbirths, 
and many caked udders, in the case 
of the latter by means of less 
feverishness, which is increased 
through heavy rich grain feeding 


tight after calving. 

A SLOW start develops a win- 
ner in a cow production race. 

See how quickly you can get them 


‘to maximum production after the 


calf is dropped and you'll have bad 
tdders and burned out cows for 
your trouble. Watch the real cow 
man. Slowly, gradually, the reg- 
lar grain ration is substituted 
for a part of the bran mash. 
Finally it displaces the bran mash 
entirely. Then as the cow responds 








Maximum production. 
gers production, not a 100 yard 


in milk the quantity of the grain 


} fation is slowly and gradually in- 


Creased—not over half a pound 
every three days. It’s a full month 
before the cow has reached her 
But it’s a 


ash. Persist- 
mey- and a 


We've adopted 
Plan for the 





future on our older heavy milking 
cows. Turn the calf in three times 
a day to nurse, putting it on differ- 
ent teats each time. After calf has 
enough remove it. Do not milk the 
cow for 48 hours after calving ex- 
cept to relieve pressure where the 
quarters become tight. After 48 
hours remove calf for good and 
bucket feed. I believe it’s going to 
work. Surely the best care for milk 
fever and other troubles at calving 
time is prevention ‘by proper feed- 
ing, handling, and care. 

And there’s a real thrill in watch- 
ing a great producer—bred on your 
own farm—making up day by day. 
After a while it seems the udder is 
so big it will burst. But it keeps on 
stretching fore and aft until it is as 
big as a water bucket. The teats 
fill, the muscles around the pelvic 
bones give way. A bull or a heif- 
er? Finally your suspense is re- 
lieved and you are either disap- 
pointed or hilarious. And, if you 
can get her through the danger 
period without trouble, who knows 
but what she’ll make an even big- 
ger record than last year? 


Empty Stall No Disgrace 


ATHER it is a badge of honor, 

if the boarder cows have been 
sent to the butcher because they 
couldn’t pay their feed and labor 
bill. Volume is important. But in- 
creased volume by means of low 
producing cows is never profitable. 
If you’re not careful the low pro- 
ducing cows will eat up the profits 
of the high producing cows. 


Even at present low prices, the 
dairymen everywhere are showing 
a great reluctance to cull their 
cows. In spite of all complaining 
they’re holding on to their cows 
like grim death. Hold on to your 
good ones. But cull your sorry 
ones right now. You’ll win out in 
the long run. Don’t worry about 
a few empty stanchions. They’ll 
just mean you’ll get to supper ear- 
lier, make more money, and- soon 
there’ll be some _ splendid two- 
year-olds by a production bred sire 
out of your best cows to fill the 
barn. 

September Reminders 


ON’T let production fall be- 
cause of dry pastures and hot 
weather. Once a cow goes down in 
production in the late summer and 
early fall, there’s no getting her 
production back until she freshens 
again. 


2. As the pasture gets short increase 
the grain and hay to the milking 
cows. Keep the production steady. 


3. Heifers that have come through 
in good shape on pasture so far 
should not be allowed to get thin. 
If the pasture will keep them in 
good shape, fine. But if it won’t, 
supplement pasture with hay and 
grain. 


4. Maybe you filled the silo early, 
intending to refill later after it 
settled. If pastures are poor, feed 
cows and heifers some succulent 
silage instead. September is an in- 
between month 
and a little silage 
feeding may 
prove the _ best 
prescription for 
holding up the 
production. 





ve can load hay witha 
spade, but you can doa 
better and a quicker jobwith 
the right tool. The same 
thing is true in operating your car. 
Ethyl Gasoline makes such an 
improvement in car performance 
that nearly every car manufac- 
‘turer now sells high compression 
engines that require Ethyl. Older 
cars thank you even more for the 
new life Ethyl restores and for the 
longer life it gives by preventing 
harmful knock, overheating and 
power-waste. 

Ethyl] Gasoline is the right and 
scientific tool for the modern driv- 
ing job! It is good, tested-quality 
gasoline plus Ethyl fluid. Inside 
the engine the Ethy] fluid controls 
the power of gasoline—prevents 
it from breaking down and ex- 
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Ethyl Gasoline is the RIGHT toot 


for driving your car 


ploding unevenly—makes it 
burn with a smoothly in- 
creasing pressure that 
brings out the best perform- 
ance of amy car. 

Many farmers find that Ethyl 
Gasoline is the right gasoline for 
trucks and tractors also. The sav- 
ing it makes on engine-wear-and- 
tear, on less frequent carbon re- 
moval, and the extra work it gets 
done, more than offset its slight 
additional cost by the gallon. 

In any gasoline engine, Ethyl 
Gasoline makes so great a differ- 
ence that more people now use 
Ethyl than any other brand of 
motor fuel. And remember that 
today you can buy Ethy] for less 
than you paid for regular gasoline 
only a few years ago. Ethyl Gaso- 
line Corporation, New York City. 
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The telephone quickly 
paid for itself in hay 


A FARMER living in Minnesota had his hay down and curing in 
the sun when he received a weather report which told him a storm 
was on its way. By telephone he quickly summoned a neighbor 
who dropped his work and rushed over to help out. Together 
they pitched into the job and got the hay into the barn just before 


the storm broke. 


Several tons of fine alfalfa saved from the weather. In a 
single day this man’s telephone had more than paid its way for a 


year or more. 


Just such an incident as this shows how easily the telephone 
justifies its place in the farm home today, when everything must 
prove its worth in cold cash, But its value is almost without limit 
when you remember that it keeps you in intimate touch with the 
world. Today it may bring to you the news of a steady market or 
the well known voice of a neighbor—tomorrow transmit an emer- 
gency message to a doctor or a veterinarian. Figuring its worth is 
like trying to estimate the value of a close friend. 


A BELL SYSTEM 

















HASTINGS 
Fall Seed Catalogue 


has just been mailed to our customers who bought last spring. It con- 
tains a full list of seeds suitable for late summer. and fall plantings 
in the South; vegetable seeds, farm crop seeds, flower seeds, grass 
seed for lawns, fall bulbs, roses, &c. 

If a copy has not reached you, or if you did not order from us last 
spring, we want you to have one. You will find it helpful. Hastings’ 


seeds, bulbs, and plants are right in both quality and price. 


Your 


name and address on a postal card will bring you this catalogue by 


return mail. 


H.G.HASTINGS CO. 


ATLANTA 


Seedsmen—Nurserymen 


GEORGIA 
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Buy 
Advertised 
Goods! 


Advertising makes it possible to sell 


better goods at lower prices. Write 
advertisers for catalogs and informa- 
‘tion. | Please mention 

The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist 
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___.PUREBRED BABY CHICKS _ 
(QQNE-Y CALHOUNS CHICKS 
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John Doe Goes to Market 


By?.W. G. JOHNSTON 


RRIVING at the Atlanta Mu- 

nicipal Market about 8 o’clock 
one night in July, we hustled around 
and finally located the yardmaster. 
We secured a “lot” or “stand,” pay- 
ing 25 cents for the privilege of 
occupying it. We parked our car 
and soon had our snapbeans, okra, 
tomatoes, corn, and peas unpacked 
and exhibited for sale. There were 
few people buying so we had op- 
portunity to look over the products 
of our neighbors and get some idea 
as to prices and how to act. It 
should ‘be noted in this connection 
that John Doe was on such a mar- 
ket for the first time in his life and 
you will later discover that he got 
his baptism. He learned a lot. 

We were located in space 2 on 
the inside of the lot. The man next 
to us had sweet potatoes and to- 
matoes. He said his potatoes came 
from North Alabama, where they 
cost the handsome sum of 10 cents 
per hamper. His tomatoes had been 
gathered up in Tennessee; he would 
not say what they cost but he was 
selling them at 25 cents per peck 
basket. Somebody wanted our 
okra. We soon sold that at 60 cents 
per bushel. ; 

We inquired about the price of 
beans and peas. Beans were going 
at 65 cents per hamper. Peas were 
quoted at 35 cents. 
night only a few sales were made. 
On toward daylight with everybody 
sleepy, tired, mad, and ready to 
sell and go home, the number of 
buyers increased. Prices, however, 
decreased. We finally sold our Sugar 
Crowder peas for 17% cents. We 
refused to sell our corn for what 
we could get and had no offers for 
a very select lot of tomatoes. Qur 
beans were closed out at around 
3:00 a. m., after seeing them drop 
from 65 cents a hamper to the 50 
cents we got. About 5:00 a. m. 300 
drums of beans came in from Ala- 
bama. The price promptly went 


During the. 


down to 20 cents. As the morning 
wore on a number of trucks, came 
in from Alabama, Florida, Tennes- 
see, and other states. Their ap- 
pearance on the market sent prices 
down to where you could not give 
the stuff away. 

During the night, an old touring 
car came in with the whole back 
end filled with peaches, some 20 
bushels. The driver bought these 
peaches, as sorry a lot of culls as 
you ever saw, or they were given 
to him somewhere near Newnan, 
Georgia. I watched him _ unload 
them. The bad ones he packed in 
the bottom of the baskets he had 
obtained. These baskets were cap- 
ped off with the best he could find, 
When they were all ready for the 
market we inquired the price. He 
was asking $1.50 a bushel and was 
selling these peaches against good 
ones and actually claiming that 
they were of better quality. At 
8:00 a. m., after a hectic though 
very enlightening night, we packed 
up and went home with a bad taste 
in our mouth for this type of so- 
called market. 

As I think back through this 
night I have reached a few con- 
clusions that I am _ passing on, 
The City of Atlanta, as well -as 
the entire State of Georgia, must 
enforce a grading system that will 
protect the legitimate producer and 
the public against these unscrup- 
ulous sellers who dump any and all 
sorts of food products on the mar- 
ket, much of which is actually un- 
fit for human consumption. There 
must be some sort of interstate 
regulation that will prevent huge 
quantities of cheap foreign grown 
products from destroying the local 
market. There must be inspectors, 
armed with the necessary authority, 
to see to it that food offered: for 
sale is handled in a sanitary manner, 
There must be market masters who 
will see that such laws are obeyed. 


Our Farm Sermon 
By Dr. J. W. HOLLAND 


N THE doorway,of the car in which 
I just came to Yellowstone Park 

was a sign, “Have you forgotten any- 
thing?” People liable to forget their 
belongings were thus reminded to re- 
member. 

I secretly wished as I eyed this sign, 
that it might be hung before the eyes 
of the world. 

Have you forgotten anything? 

ok * * 

Have you neglected to remain lovers? 
That may sound mushy, but it is not. 
One day this week, I buried a very 
prominent man. One thousand people 
attended. He was portrayed by two 
leading judges of the city as a man of 
high personal lonor, as a friend of 
mankind, and particularly of crippled 
children. Yet, the center of that man’s 
successful life, not everyone knew. For 
fifty-two years he had remained the ar- 
dent, and faithful lover of the “sweet- 
heart of his youth.” A few hours. be- 
fore his death, he said to his wife, 
“Mother, you have been an angel to 
me.” Too many people leave behind the 
love and affection of early life. 

* * * 


Have you forgotten to be kind? 1 


have just now returned from a walk to 
see the herd of buffaloes here in Yel- 
lowstone Park, where I am now writ- 
ing. One old bull had a grouch. He 
disturbed the other bison that wanted 
to lie down. If yearlings came near 


him, he would charge at them like mad. 
People cannot afford to descend to the 
level of soreheaded old buffaloes. No 
human soul is so godlike as when he 
keeps kindness in his heart. To be un- 
kind is to be un-human. 

x ok 


Have you forgotten to pray? We 
have today so many intellectual theo- 
ries about prayer, and of how it works, 
that the reality of human dependence 


upon God and the fact of divine guid- ” 


ance gets shadowy. We close the door 


and leave behind that which gives our | 
souls their heroism and glory. Prayer | 


was never intended to change the laws 


of gravitation, but to keep the heaft }) 


true in its Godward gravitation; not to 


ask God to change his laws for our 


private benefit, but to keep us f 


breaking our lives by disobedience © 


If people wrong you, and ‘sil 
against your love, forgive them in your 
heart, and pray for them. When I caf 
forgive an unworthy person, he seems 
to me more worthy. Don’t close the. 
door by which the helpfulness 
Heaven comes to men of the earth. 

*x* * * y 

Since I have been thinking of this 
matter, I have discovered several tht 
which I have left behind. Many 
them are highly valuable. I’m 
to go back and get them while I 
Don’t forget to live at peace with 


“Have you forgotten anythis gf 
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oc HEN to house the pullets is a 
ines- question I’ve been asking others, 
ap- and have had asked me, a number of 
rices times lately. Now that we have sort of 
give a slack time, we’ve been around to look 
at the other fellow’s pullets, and sev- 
aril eral have been looking at ours. 
back Some say pullets should be in the 
ie 20 laying house by the time they are ready 
these to lay their first egg. Others say that 
lls as the pullets should be left on range until 
given they are beginning to lay. And still 
wnat others hold that the pullets should be 
nload left on range as 
ed in long as the nights 
> had are warm. Of 
cap- these three prac- 
| find. tices, we follow 
r the the second one, 
e. He and put our pul- 
1 was lets in the laying 
good house after the 
that greater part of 
ome them are begin- 
1ough ning to lay. 
acked Pullets develop 
taste best on range, so 
»f so- we hold off con- 
fining ours as long 
1 this as we can. On the 
con- other hand, if pul- 
g on, lets get into lay 
ell as on range, they get 
must the habit of laying 
t will on the floor in the 
or and range shelter, or 
scrup- on the ground. 
nd all This habit is hard 
. mar- to break when 
ly un- they are moved to 
There the laying house, 
srstate and they may con- 
huge tinue to lay on the : 
erown floor, which means dirty and broken 
> local eggs, and leads to the egg eating habit. 
ectors, The pullet is our money crop. Each 
hority, of us farm flock owners has a lot of 
ed> for feed and labor invested in them. We 
lanner, want a payment on our investment. 
rs who They pay us in eggs. Now eggs usu- 
beyed. ally start bringing a good price in late 
October, so we want to be getting a lot 
of salable pullet eggs by that time. To 
be getting good production by late 
October, pullets must be grown out 
enough and be in the laying house not 
later than October 1. 
Our early hatched pullets were in the 
ce ae laying house this year by August 15, 
Hy No and our first of April hatched pullets 
hen he not later than the middle of September. 
» be un- Some of our pullets roost in trees. 
That isn’t so bad if they weren’t crowd- 
ed out of the range house and if they 
2 We | are put in the laying quarters before 
al theo- the nights get cool. Exposure in mid- 
; wor! to cool nights and rain retards de- 
endence | velopment and favors diseases such as 
h vee Vi) toup. We figure October 1 as the dead 
0 ou i line for our pullets to be in their laying 
Prayet | | quarters, 
ws. 
nal 1 OBODY that is interested enough 
not to | i in his farm flock to grow out a 
for out |) bunch of good pullets, would think of 
1s from ) 3) putting them in a dirty house. It’s just 
edience: | BH) as true that a flock owner that would 

























| house his pullets in a house that had 

Not been thoroughly cleaned and white- 

cing wouldn’t have good pullets to 
se, 


_ We give our laying house a good 
} “faning and then spray on a coat of 
wash on the inside to make the 

‘Pallets think they are still outside, it’s 
| © light and bright. 


a After we get the house ready we 
our catching. The first night we 
up those roosting in the range 
» and put them in the laying 





House Those Pullets 


By L. H. McCKAY 





house the first thing next morning. 
Then we drive the rest of the pullets 
into a small lot with a high fence. Here 
we crowd them towards a corner and 
catch them with wires. We don’t run 
them down as it’s too much trouble and 
too hard on the pullets. 


We didn’t know that we could drive 
chickens until we tried it. We have to 
use the kids and everybody we can get 
to help, and have to take our time, 
but they can be driven and it sure is 
the easiest on the flock owner. 


From pen or 
range shelter we 
carry the pullets 
to the laying 
house in coops. 
Before turn- 
ing them _ loose 
in the house we 
go over each one 
carefully. Any 
pullet that is 
healthy but back- 
ward in growth or 


development we 
take back to the 
range. Any pul- 


lets that are stunt- 
ed or poor in flesh 
we put in a fat- 
tening pen to get 
ready for mar- 
ket. 


Each pullet is 
counted, and 
banded with a 
colored celluloid 
band, all of the 
same hatch same 
color of band. 


WE KEEP right on with the grow- 
ing mash and scratch, feeding the 
same feed and quantity, after the pul- 
lets are placed in the laying house. We 
continue the same mash for a week and 
then gradually change over to a laying 
mash. We also feed green stuff—the 
same kind the birds were getting on 
range. With us this year it is lespedeza. 
We have found that the change from 
range to house is change enough, and 
that it pays not to make other changes 
at this time. 


When pullets are just placed in the 
laying quarters they need a great deal 
more attention than they have been 
having on range. This attention is 
mostly to prevent their forming bad 
habits such as roosting on the nests or 
on the floor, and laying on the floor. If 
we make sure each is on the roosts the 
first few nights, and pick up eggs laid 
in the litter, we’ll avoid a lot of trouble 
later on. 


In order to get the pullets used to 
their new quarters and to give them 
time to forget range habits, such as 
roosting in trees, we keep them up in 
the laying house from two to three 
weeks before letting them on _ the 
ground again. After this period we find 
that letting them out for two or three 
hours on fair days, helps to keep them 
healthy and vigorous. 


Are you going to treat your pullets 
for worms? This question we answer, 
yes and no. All pullets which by color 
of shank and comb, by plumage and 
flesh, and by size and development are 
top pullets in health, we do not treat 
for worms, figuring that if they had 
worms to any extent they couldn’t be 
so healthy. However, any pullet that 
lacks condition and color of shank and 
comb that we wish to keep as a layer, 
we will worm before placing with the 
laying pullets. 





ANY KIND 


OF SHOOTING 


Lots of shooting on the farm! Robber 
crows, preying hawks, sneaking wea- 
sels, and other vermin—there’s business 
for the trusty rifle cartridge or shot- 


gun shell. A chicken or a hog to be 
killed for family eating—that’s work 
for a well-placed bullet. And _ there’s 


keen fun in target contests—great sport 
in hunting quail, ducks, rabbits, or 
wild turkeys. 

For any kind of shooting you need or 
like to do—with shotgun, rifle or pistol 
—Peters Ammunition serves you as a 


















e 
true and tried friend. You can shoot 
Peters Ammunition with confidence 
because it is the only ammunition that 
is tested by Sparkography, the amazing 
method of photographing shot strings 
and bullets in flight, 

Read about Sparkography in 
booklet, ‘‘From Trigger to Target.” A 
copy is yours free on request. 

Farmers interested in making money 
out of game should send coupon below 
for a free copy of our latest booklet, 
“How to Raise Game for Profit.” 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


New York 






KINGS MILLS, 


Dept. 1-35 
KINGS MILLS, OHIO. 


San Francisco 


BILERS 


AMMUNITION 
SEND FOR THIS BOOK 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO., Dept. 1-35, 
OHIO. 
Please send one of your free booklets, ‘‘How to Raise Game for Profit.’’ 


















Dry seed treatment increases 
yield 20% or more, by ac- 
tual farm and experimental 
Station tests. No black dust 
in threshing. 5-1. Can treats 25 
bushels. Sent postpaid—$!.50. 
Attractive Southern territory open for 
energetic sales agents and dealers. 
Kiger Chemical Co., 510 Prospect St., Bowling Green, 0. 











wide, 10 in. thick, wt. 500 Ibs. All 


60M t'I9 
Even) For a limited time to advertise our 
wonderful values. We want one in 
= | every community, 3 ft. high, 16 in. 
ao 
i 4 Lettering Free. Satisfaction Guaran- 
teed. Write for information, 
American Memorial 
Dept. B-i8. 1489 Piedmont Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 
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$2.00 AN ACRE 
Hairy Vetch or Austrian Peas 


For $2.00 we will ship to you either 20 pounds of 
Hairy Vetch Seed or 30 pounds of Austrian Winter 
Peas, and NitrA-Germ to inoculate the seed to plant 
one acre. Plant with oats or rye. Peas in your 
cotton middles will make sufficient growth by March 
to pay turning under. 


WINTER GRAZING—HAY IN EARLY SPRING 
$2.00 Now Equal $30 00 in the Spring 
Plant During Sept. and Oct. 


NitrA-Germ will grow these crops where they have 
failed before. If your dealer does not carry Nitr 
Germ ask him to get it for you, to inoculate clover, 
alfalfa, vetch and pea seed. 


Prices of NitrA-Germ, 50c bushel size, 75¢ two- 
bushel size, and $1.35 five-bushel size for vetch 
and peas, 


Used Successfully Since 1910 


‘‘Results from NitrA-Germ marvelous; used it on 
vetch and followed cotton. Left off ten rows of cotton 
where the NitrA-Germ was not used and one could 
easily distinguish the difference 500 yards away. 
Growth where NitrA-Germ was used was fully 500% 
to 700% increase over ten rows without it.’’—O. K. 
Taylor, Whitaker, N. C. 


“I have used NitrA-Germ for the last four years 
on crimson clover and velvet beans and find it much 
better than goil.’”"—S. H. Kendall, Berlin, Ala. 

“‘Have used NitrA-Germ on. several occasions and 
have used it on clover and vetch, with much success. ”’ 
—B. H. Wright, Thomasville, Ga. 


Order Immediately, Enclosing Your Check. 
Seed Prices Are Apt To Go Up. 
THE NITRA-GERM COMPANY, INC. 
Sevannah, Georgia. 














Present - day 
Messages to 


ONS of the 
i [ 

The way in which the present- 
day farmer goes about his busi- 
ness is quite different from the 
days when Abraham herded his 
flocks in the land of Canaan. 
And to win or lose at it depends 


largely on how a man is able to 
keep abreast of the times. 


You take this paper so that 
you may be better informed in 
the up-to-date methods of the 
farm. We wish to recommend 
to you the advertisements that 
appear here as an additional 
source of farm information and 
help. The products and appli- 
ances that they offer for sale 
are as represented. The things 
they say about farm profit and 
farm improvements are sound 
and truthful. 


Read the advertisements. They 
will assist you in making the 
honorable and ancient profes- 
sion of farming a modern source 
of profit to you, and happiness 
to your family. 
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ENJOYMENT 


= Ranger is the true 
economy shell—the shell for 
shooters who must keep down costs 
— because, though low in price, it 
does not sacrifice any of the Win- 
chester hard hitting qualities and 
satisfaction. 


Despite its moderate price it gives 
you the famous Winchester Staynless 
primer — non-corrosive, fast, sure- 
fire ignition—the same dependable 
primer used inall Winchester smoke- 
less powder shells. It gives you, the 
perfect balance, moderate recoil and 
the ideal hardness of crimp which 
are marks of Winchester Shells. 


Rangers, in short, are made with the 
same ballistic skill and precision load- 
ingas the famous Winchester Leader, 
Speed-Loads and Repeater Shells. All 
give their utmost results in a Win- 
chester Gun—such as Model 12—- 
long knownas “the perfect repeater.” 
Be ready when the great days come 
with Winchester Great Guns and 
Shells. You'll find them at your 
dealer’s. 

WINCHESTER 


REPEATING ARMS CO. 


New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 


=—_-—. 
WINCHESTER 



























TREAT GALLS 
While Horse Works 


Cuts, galls, boils, open sores—get after 
them with good old Absorbine’s yes: 
derful healing help. It are quick 
lief from lameness caused 
by strain or sprain. Never 
blisters, never removes hair 
—horse can work d 
treatment. Economical. 
Little goes far. ree 
tle, st 50. Any drug 
W.F a une, Tac. 5 
man St., Springfield m 


ie ETH 
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bruised, but not beaten. The evidence 
of his privations became apparent as 
the dust cloud settled slowly. 

His craggy face, with its bushy, over- 
hanging brows and slightly prominent 
nose, was that of a storm beaten Vik- 
ing winning through to the home port 
lashed by a smother of battling seas. 
What had been a silk shirt of fine tex- 
ture clung to his massive, hairy torso, 
pasted there by a glue of mingled 
sweat and dust. One sleeve clung tight 
at the shoulder where a maroon splotch 
of dried blood showed. An olive drab 
puttee dragged unnoticed, draped 
loosely about a muscular, brier torn 
calf; the other shin protector was gone 
entirely. 


S HE stopped, so he started on, fo- 

cusing his glazed eyes on the door of 
the cool, white refuge and leaning again 
into that deliberate, metronomic stride. 
Inside, Lastra drew in his breath with 
a sharp hiss and expelled it with a 
whistling sound when Hurst left his 
seat with a bound and crossed the walk 
to help the newcomer heave his bulk 
over the age-crumbled curb. It was 
rank foolhardiness so to do in Mexico 
—especially when the soldadoes might 
prove to be either a guard for a pris- 
oner or an escort for a notable. Still 
lolling at his table, Garcia puffed his 
cigaret complacently, his cynical smile 
showing through the smoke wreath. 

“Hitch your toe and up we go!” 
Hurst called cheerily, gripping the 
tottering giant’s unwounded arm. 
He drew back, surprised and a little 
miffed, when the wayfarer slowly 
wrenched his arm free and thrust out 
his square jaw, almost belligerently. 

“{ came through without help. I 
want no help now,” Grant muttered 
thickly, then heaved his sweat damped 
bulk to the walk with a mighty last 
effort. He weaved toward the thresh- 
old and staggered blindly inside, until, 
colliding with the table where Moon 
still was seated, the giant clutched the 
edge of it and turned his body slowly to 
slump down into a chair with a crash 
that set the pyramided glasses on Pan- 
cho’s bar a-tinkle. 

“Came through!” he muttered thick- 
ly again. “Came through in spite of 
’em, and brought Lucile with me! Go 
—bring—her—in—Lastra !” 

To his credit be it said that worried 
Lastra hesitated only long enough to 
glance at Garcia’s enigmatic face. 
Gathering no cue there, the honest 
minded inkeeper threw caution to the 
winds. As he waddled ponderously out- 
side he raised his booming voice to 
roar over his shoulder to the patio: 
“Come quickly, Dolores, my daughter ! 
It is the Senorita Grant, and she is 
much dee-stress !” 

As though latent power had been 
turned on suddenly in all parts of his 
well-ordered establishment, the Casa 
Blanca snapped into roiled activity. 
Yards ahead of ambling Lastra, Hurst 
swung the girl’s slender body down and 
assisted her to the walk. 

From the patio came Dolores, a viva- 
cious vision of lithe grace, seeming 
afloat in billowing black silk. Her oval 
face with its great, dark, lustrous eyes 
animated with quick sympathy, she im- 
pulsively released her hold on _ her 
heavy feather fan and extended both 
arms to embrace the pale-faced girl. 


OWING before them unnoticed, 

one hand on his sword hilt, the 
other on his heart, swarthy Garcia 
leaped forward with astounding agility 
for one of his chuffy build, and stooped 
to recover the trifle. But with a quick- 
ness of foot'and hand even superior to 
that the officer had displayed, Hurst 
had retrieved the frail fluffy article. 
The fat brown fingers at Garcia’s 
sword hilt clamped down on it till the 


SWORDS 


(Continued from page 5) 


knuckles paled as the unconcerned 
youth presented the feathery trifle to 
its mistress. Noting all of it, from back 
of the bar, wordly-wise Pancho shook 
his sleek head dubiously and muttered 
to his confidant, little Juan: “Car- 
ramba! But this young Americano 
battlecock comes to Mexico to bait 
more dangerous things than bulls!” 

“And why not?” Juan inquired, eye- 
ing his idol worshipfully. “The great- 
est of matadores is brave; he is skill- 
ful; he is quick of wit, and of eye and 
of foot! Why should he fear this over- 
fed pig, Garcia?” 

Pancho pinched in his thin cheeks 
and emitted little clucking sounds from 


between clenched teeth. “Tchenck- 
tchenck, Juan! You are young, and 


come but lately from the interior, else 
you would know that Garcia is master 
of all life here. Not only is he so in 
Buena Vista, but as far from here as he 
cares to march his soldadoes. Who 
offends him dies. That isso! Also he 
would wed the Senorita Dolores!” 
But the law—”’ 


CHENCK-tchenck! And many 

times have I not told you that 
Garcia is the law, my innocent little 
hijo? Get now to your work, and re- 
member my words well: When times 
are troubled in Mexico, the comman- 
dante lets only those live around him 
whose conduct pleases him. Serve him, 
and he rewards you well. Offend, and— 
techenck-tchenck !—A file of soldadocs 
comes to your house. You are accused 
of sympathy with the revolution, per- 
haps. Next morning a volley is fired 
by the wall back of the cuartel or over 
in the cemetery. That is all.” 

“But I am not so stupido as you say, 
Pancho,” the ‘boy defended. “I have 
eyes and ears, and have used them. I 
have heard that there is to be a revo- 
lution, and—” 

“Tchenck-tchenck! Still your chat- 
ter, Juan, and be about your work else 
I strap you! Your eyes, your ears—use 
them. But your nimble tongue? It 
never will cause you trouble if you use 
it only to lick sweets and say, ‘Si, 
senor’, when spoken to by your elders !” 

Despite honest Pancho’s forebodings, 
it appeared that Garcia’s displeasure 
was but momentary. The oily smile re- 
appeared, and his voice carried the 
customary suave purring note as he 
greeted the ladies. 

Hurst reseated himself by Moon. 
Garcia returned to his chair, after de- 
livering a curt order to the soldiers— 
who broke ranks and scattered. After 
the girls had passed into the patio, Las- 
tra roared orders right and left, no 
longer apprehensive that he was offend- 
ing the omnipotent Garcia by succor- 
ing Grant. 


UAN’S bare brown legs twinkled as 

he raced to bring the medico from 
the fort. A perspiring menial appeared 
from the kitchen in answer to Lastra’s 
bellow, returning there on the jump to 
heat water for Grant’s bath. 

His great chest heaving and falling 
spasmodically, his work-numbed limbs 
draped limply on the chair, the big 
man still kept a firm grasp on his facul- 
ties—was still master of himself. 

From the huge glass of water 
brought by hurrying Pancho, the bat- 
tered giant sipped only lightly, thirst 
famished though he evidently was. He 
straightened in his chair when Hurst 
sat down between him and Moon— 
who had resumed his methodical activi- 
ties with knife and fork. 

“How about a little chuck, Mister ?” 


Hurst invited, nodding toward the in. ss 


viting spread. 

Grant shook his big, tousled head jp 
negative. “Too hungry to eat that stuff 
right now. Haven’t had a morsel since 
God knows when—day before yester. 
day morning, I think it was! . . . Just 
fight, fight, fight all the way through 
from—never mind where from! . , , 


No sleep for two nights! . . . No wa. 
ter all day today! . But we got 
through, d ‘em! . . . Order meg 





bowl of thin soup, Lastra! . . Bath 
ready soon?” 

“With much expedite, of a certain, 
And the so wholesome soup suddenly 


will prepare.” 


HOT bad?” Hurst inquired, a lit- 

tle later, after the steaming broth 

had been brought and Grant was con- 
suming it with studied self-restraint, 

“Not shot—knifed in the dark! . , , 

Got him! . . Hurt like the dickens 

for a while, before it got numb! . , , 

Another murdering sneak thumped me 

on the head! . . . Got him, too! ... 

Got every one of ’em that tackled me! 


1” 


. Shoulder all right, I guess! 


He glanced at the ugly splotch where }} 
the wound was and fingered the bump | 
above his temple gingerly, then turned | 


slowly when Garcia’s suave voice 
sounded back of his chair: “And did 
the senor recognize any of his ruffianly 
assailants ?” 

“Oh, it’s you, eh?” Grant appeared 
to notice the officer for the first time 
“No, didn’t recognize ’em! . . . Just 
touch and go in the dark! .. . . Swarm 
of ’em on me, and two had Lucile! . , 
Got ’em! Got her! 
through! 
talk, Garcia! . . . See you tonight! 

. Tired, sleepy, now!” 

Hurst transferred half a dove from 

the piatter to his plate and prodded 


tentatively at his stuffed pepper with | 
Hungry though he had an- | 
announced himself to be, he lost inter- | 


his fork. 


est in the repast again when the dove’ 


like voice of Dolores sounded back in | 
the cool depths of the putio, cooing out | 


little expressions of sympathy. 


URST glanced at Garcia’s dark 
face, impassive behind its mask 
ing smile. He turned to make a close 


scrutiny -of -Grant—the man of steel | 
very evidently being tested in the cruci- | 
There was the sudden determina- | 


ble. 
tion of an inner problem in his voice as 
he shrugged and smiled whimsically, 
then drawled an announcement which 
later helped to write Mexican history: 
“T don’t know a whole lot about Mex- 
ico,” he admitted. “But I’ve been down 
here long enough to know that the fel 
low who sticks his nose into other 
folk’s business stabs himself with it” 
In spite of all that, though, I’ve beth 
thinking that I ought to—” 

Hurst hesitated, and looked at Moos,” 
who ate stoically, with the air of one 
only mildly interested in the affairs of 
those surrounding him. Again Dolores | 
modulated tones carried to them—the 
words unintelligible to him but carry 
ing an unmistakable note of pity 
sisterly sympathy. 

Hurst laid down-his knife and fork 
and stretched a hand across to Gratttr 
“Don’t know you much, Mister,” the 
youth apologized. “But I got a hunch | 
that you people have been getting a rot | 
ten deal, with the cards stacked against. 
you, both ways. from the deuce. All) 
want to say is, if you need some 
any old time, my pardner and 1 ae. 
right here! That right, Jim?” 4 

“Uh-huh,” answered Jim Mooh) 
without looking up from the redolett 
stuffed pepper at which he was 
ing awkwardly. 

It was as though some other pe 
had orated for an hour. 

(To be continued) 
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} 1-20 minutes of small circle games. 


BUILDING TODAY FOR TO- 
MORROW 


Y Dear Young Folks :— 

Grace G. Berry of Hyde Coun- 
ty, N. C., says she doesn’t believe 
Washington’s birthday could be cele- 
brated in any better way than by the 
planting of walnuts. “I am some proud 
of mine,” she writes. She has one from 
Arlington and one from Gettysburg 
growing nicely. I hope all of our 
planters have been as successful. - . . 
Did you know that nearly 900,000 farm 
boys and girls are enrolled in 4-H clubs 
this year? Doesn’t it make you feel 
proud to be one of that great number? 
. . . For their reading among recent 
books, The Carolina Club Boy believes 
4-H’ers will make no mistake in My 
Experiences in the World War, by 
General Pershing; Theodore Roose- 
velt, by H. F. Pringle; and The Good 
Earth, a novel by Pearl S. Buck. That 
recommendation will hold for all other 
young folks too. , «. One-of my 
young friends in Florida writes to 
thank me for an encouraging letter, 
saying that it had given him an inspira- 
tion to “keep goin’ ” in the vocation he 
had chosen as his life’s work. He is 
striving to train himself and to become 
proficient in his chosen work, and I 
wish that I might encourage every one 
of you to do as much. Let me quote 
for you from a recent statement by Dr. 
A. M. Soule, president of the Georgia 
State College of Agriculture, on the 
need for training oneself :— 

“The youth of today must not only keep 
abreast of the times but be prepared to 
participate in the great discoveries of the 
near future. ‘Know the truth and the 
truth shall make you free’ constitutes a 
more important slogan today than ever be- 
fore in human history.” 

Only as the farm boys and girls of 
the South train their heart, head, hand, 
and health can they look the world 
straight in the eye and sing whole- 
heartedly the words of “The Plowing 
Song” :— 

“Sons of the soil are we, 

Lads of the field and flock, 

Turning our sods 

Asking no odds 

Where is life so free? 
Sons of the soil are we 

Men of the coming years 
Facing the dawn 
Brain ruling brawn 

Lords of our lands we'll be.”” 


Yours for a happy future, 
UNCLE P. F. 


A PROGRAM WITH A PURPOSE 
By L. R. HARRILL 


ECREATION~ when properly 
planned and conducted develops 
an individual, morally, mentally, and 
physically. Someone has said that “the 
Most we get out of life is living.” If 


| this is true, then we should play more 


because to play more we live more. 


_For this month’s program sugges- 
tions we are offering two programs, one 
for a mixed group given below and 
one for a women’s meeting which 
comes as a part of the supplementary 
Program. For the mixed group we 
offer the following program :— 


I-15 minutes of community singing (using 


old familiar songs) 
15 minutes of marching games—The 
Grand March. 
Nhen the marchers are in columns of 
eight have each line form a circle for 
the circle games. 


SLAP HAND CIRCLE.—Players form 
Circle facing to the center with arms 
extended with palms of hands up. One 
person (IT) is placed in the center of 
the circle. IT attempts to slap the 
ands of someone in the circle. They 
May take their hands down or draw 
them back or turn them over. If IT 
Succeeds in ‘slapping their palms the 
Player in the circle exchanges places 
with him and becomes IT. The game 


May be repeated as many times as de- 
Sired. 


eT, 


| 4 GOOSE.—Use same formation as for 


ap Hand Circle. IT says g-0-0-s-e. 
AN players in the circle raise the right 

the floor. IT points toward some 
yer in the circle and says g-0-0-s-e 


and starts counting ten. The player 
must tap the floor three times with 
his toe before IT finishes counting ten, 
If he fails to do so he becomes IT. The 
game may be repeated as many times 
as desired. 


3. THIS IS MY NOSE.—This is a good 
game and a good mixer. Use same 
formation as for games listed above 
with IT in the center of the circle. IT 
grasps his ear with his right hand and 
points to some player in the circle and 
says, “This is my nose,” and starts 
counting ten. The player in the circle 
must grasp his nose and say “This is 
my ear,” before IT finishes counting 
ten. If he fails to do this he becomes 
IT. Any two parts of the body may be 
used for this mix-up. Repeat the game 
as many times as desired. 


4. SQUIRREL IN THE TREE.—Each cir- 
cle makes two smaller circles, placing 
one person in the center of each circle 
with the extra people going to the 
center of the room. The people making 
the circles are the trees, the people in 
the circles the squirrels and the extras 
the nuts. When the whistle blows the 
squirrels run for a new tree and at the 
same time the nuts attempt to get in a 
tree. The ones failing to find a tree 
come to the center of the room and wait 
for the next whistle. Repeat as many 
times as desired, changing squirrels 
occasionally. 

5. BACK TO BACK.—Players stand back 
to back. When the whistle blows ev- 
eryone must get a new back. Repeat 
as often as desired. 


Bring the program to a close with 
one or two good folk games. We sug- 
gest John Brown or the Old Virginia 
Reel. For best results all games should 
be stopped at the height of their in- 
terest. 


Editor’s Note: As indicated above, 
suggestions for a women’s meeting and 
other recreation suggestions are to be 
had for the sending of a_ three-cent 
stamp to pay the postage. Address your 
request to the Young People’s Depart- 
ment, The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


FAVORITE RIDDLES 
Of CHRISTINE HOWLE, 
Calhoun County, Ala. 
HAT does an artist like to draw 
best ? 
2. What is the difference between a 
cat and a comma? 
3. What ships hardly ever go out of 
sight? 
4. What is the difference between a 
mountain and a pill? 
5. What is smaller than an ant’s 
mouth? 
6. What is the difference between 
one yard and two yards. 
ANSWERS 


1, His salary. 2. The cat has claws at 
the end of its paws, a comma its pause at 
the end of a clause. 3. Hardships. 4. One 
is hard to get up and the other is hard to 


5. What goes in it. 6. A fence. 


get down, 


Crazy Ike and His Uke 


By CARLTON WILLIAMS 













VO HATE TO BEA 
MOTH AND HAVE TO KEEP 
MY GBREATH — 

BY FEEDING ON 
BATHING SUITS —@Y 
JINKS TO STARVE 


UL 














SENT IN GY C.€6.GARRICK, TR., 
WIL COK COUNnTXY- ALA. 











ANOTHER SNAPPY DITTY 


Nine little hot-dogs 
Sizzling on a plate, 
In came the boarders 
And then they were ate. 
—Sent in by Lucile Register, 
Atkinson County, Ga. 





...for complete 


formation on how 
to use Dynamite 
to improve your 


farm drainage. 


(Below) —A few minutes later—a straight, 


clean dite 
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(Above)—Preparing the dynamite charges 
























ET Dynamite dig your 

ditches for you. It’s 

easier .. . quicker—and costs 
very little. 


Du Pont Ditching Dyna- 
mite has been developed es- 
pecially for all kinds of drain- 
age work in wet soil. It blasts 
a ditch 4 feet wide or 20 feet 
wide with equal effectiveness. 
You can use it to straighten 
channel streams—to clean 
out old ditches—and to blow 
out water “tanks.”’ 

Let us send you a FREE 
copy of our booklet, ““Ditch- 
ing with Dynamite,’”’ which 
gives in detail methods of 
using dynamite. Write today! 


G DYNAMITE 








DU 


Plea 








Agricultural Extension Section, Wilmington, Del. 
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PONT COMPANY 


se send “DITCHING WITH DYNAMITE” booklet to: 














Next time you buy 


calomel ask for 


TRADE MARK REG. 


The purified and refined 
calomel compound tab- 
lets that are Nausealess 


—Safe—Sure. 


10¢ and 35¢ at dealers. 















Have You Anything 


to Sell, Rent, 
or Exchange? 


Classified Ads in PROGRES- 
SIVE FARMER-RURALIST 
will greatly help you earn 
“$500.00 or more a year.” 


Write out your Classified 
Ad and mail it to us to start 
with our next issue. We 
offer you “Five Separate 
Markets—Five Separate Edi- 
tions.” See Classified Ad 
page for rates and circula- 
tion. : 
Send Your Order to 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Raleigh, N. C. Dallas, Texas 
Memphis, Tenn. 




























PROFITS 


Are Within Reach of Every 
Farmer Using “Classified” 











“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, 


This is our GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, covering Georgia, 


Alabama, and Florida. 


It will pay many advertisers to use other 


including each initial in your name and addreas. Give two good ref- 
erences, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 








SEND CASH WITH ORDER 


editions as per list below. 


State plainly 
what editions 
you wish 
to use 


Edition— 
Georgia-Alabama... 
Mississippi Valley.. 
Carolinas- Virginia. 
oe pl -Tennessee 


ALL FIVE EDITIONS 


ta., Ala., 
Miss., La. 
N. C., 


5S. 


Cireulation— 
175,000 


Texas and 





17: 
850,000 





States Covere 


Ky., W. Va., Mid. and E. ‘Tenn 
Whole South 


d— Regular Classified— 
ae ee 10c a word 
k., W. ie 


and Virgini 


word 
word 
word 
word 
word 


9c a 


So. Okla 





per inch 

0 per inch 
$13.00 per inch 
$7.50 per inch 
$10.00 per inch 
$45.00 per inch 


Display Classified— 
$10.0 


DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS 
Your ad set in larger type is more dig. 








Mail your ad with remittance 20 days in 
advance of publication date. Additional 
insertions same rate. Write plainly. 


Address Classified Ad. Dept., 


The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist, Birmingham, Ala. 


tinctive and attractive. Note 
inch in table. —ae 





Farms for Sale 


Assured—North Dakota, 
Washington, Oregon 

Descriptive literature, 
Byerly, 18 


Min- 
farms 

im- 
Nor, 


Independence, Security 
nesota, Montana, Idaho, 
Thargain prices, easy terms. 
partial advice. Mention ae » a A 
ac. Ry., St. Paul, Min 


Gamal 


Two Adjoining Farms—290 acres, two miles out; town 
lots on Jeff Davis Highway; fine for tourist camp. Also 
double, brick store building. Must sacrifice for substan- 
tial down payments. Mrs. I. E. Aaron, Lyons, Ga. 





Mississippi 

Farmers Are Making Money in Mississippi's Copiah 
County Vegetable Section. Buy a farm here. Best op- 
portunity to have employment and own a home with mod- 
erate down payment. Good schools, roads. Diversified 
farming. Crops of almost any nature can be srown. 
Ample water. Local cash market in season. All kinds 
of farms. Write for information, Copiah Land Company, 
Crystal Springs, Miss. 





Texas 


Why pay rent when you can buy a farm in the Pan- 
handle and South Plains of Texas at a low price and 
on very favorable terms. This is a country of beef, 
pork, mutton, poultry and dairying. All cereals do well, 
including milo maize and kafir. Cotton a sure crop. 
No boll weevil. Level prairie lands—deep, rich and 
fertile soil. Average annual rainfall about 24 inches, 
yood towns, good roads, excellent schools. t me send 
you our folder, ‘‘The Panhandle and South Plains.’* 
Write today. a B. Gallaher, General Freight and 
Passenger Agent, Santa Fe Railway, 21 Santa Fe Build- 
ing. Amarillo. ‘Texas. 


Plants 


NOTICE: —IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
charges unless the acivertiser quotes a ‘‘prepaid 
price’ in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- 
tions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 

















Purple 


all varieties: 500, 50c; 1,000, 75c. 
20¢ 


Collard, 
Top and hite Globe turnip seed, field mixed, 
pound. Kelley Plant Farm, Sulphur Springs, Ga. 

Look! Plant Growers—Don’t buy cabbage seeds. before 
getting our wholesale prices. Can supply one pound or 
ton, and save you money. New crop, high germination 
guaranteed. Farmers’ Seed and Supply Company, 
Franklin, Va. 





Strawberries 
WEAVER’S CERTIFIED STRAWBERY PLANTS 
Missionaries, Klondikes, 
$1.75 per thousand ; 
f.o.b.; 500 parcel 


Government Inspected 
romas, und Blakemores, 
keg lots or more, $1.50, 
$1.00. Free catalog 

_ pin Ww i AV ER, 


Nieery Stock 
Nursery Stock te Cash 
Minge, Rt, 7, Box 55C, 


Prairie _Grov ve, _Arkansas. 


If you want to tugn your 
this coming season, write J. C. 
South Jacksonville, Florida. 

Peach and Apple Trees—5c and_up. 
Red Delicious. Grapevines, 3c. Plums, 
nuts, berries, pecans, ornamentals. Free catalog. 


nessee Nursey ‘Company, © Box 108, ¢ Cleveland, Tenn. 


ia Seeds 


Monantha vetch, Hairy vetch, 
and Italian rye grass. V. R, Bush, Albany, Ga. 


Austrian Peas and Vetch—At depression prices. Ni- 
train inoculation. Also pasture and lawn seed. Free 
booklet. Lamberts, Darlington, Alabama. 

Order Direct From Growers Fs ney, certified alfalfa, 

; other grades, 8c, 7c, 6c. Bermuda, 15c; hulled Ber- 
muda, 25c. Melilotus indica, 2c. All per pound f.o.b. 
Phoenix. Seed Association, Phoenix, 


Arizona. 





Yellow and Blood 
pears, cherries, 
Ten- 





Austrian Winter Peas, 





Arizona Feed & 





Clover 
Burr Clover Seed—Recleaned, 4%c pound, here. 
for winter pasture. Kinard Nurseries, Jackson, Ga. 


Burchana’s Alfalfa — Best for the South. Bushel, 
7.00; Sweet Clover, $4.00; Timothy, $3.00; Red Top, 
$2.75; Rye Grass, $4.50. Dealer write. Buchanan’s, 


Memphis, 


Fine 








Lespedeza 
THE NEW SERICEA LESPEDEZA 
A Gold Mine for Southern Farmers! 
Write for price list and free pamphlet. 
Buy a few seed early and get a start of this 
New Dream Crop. 
MORRIS BROS. SEED FARM, Fulton, Ky. 


Oats 
Buchanan’s Winter Turf—Free from 


Bushel, 60c; Appler, 45c; Fulghum, 
Catalogue free. Buchanan’s, Memphis. 





Johnson sabret 
5e; d, 





Cabbage—Collard—Onion—Tomato 


Extra Fine Cabbage and Collards—200, 25c; 500, 50¢c. ; 
1,000, 85c. Smith Seed & Plant Co., Mentone, Ala. 


Fall Cabbage, Collards, Tomatoes, Eggplants—500, 
$1.00; 1,000, $1.50; postpaid. W. H. Branan, Gordon, 
Georgia. 


Fall Cabbage, _ 
500, 65c; 1,000, 
ton, Georgia. 

Frostproof Cabbage and Collard Plants—75c thousand, 
my shipment and satisfaction guaranteed. Tifton 

nt Co., Tifton, Ga. 

Cabbage Plants—Copenhazen, 
Wakefield: 75c thousand; 500, 
New Brockton, Alabama. 

C.o.d. Cabbage and Collard Plants—Fall and winter 
heading. Leading varieties: 500, 60c; 1,000, 95c. Pied- 
mont Plant €o., Albany, Ga. 


Aden! Rested ee Plants—Prompt shipment. Ex- 
$6.50. Buckeye Farms, 





Collirds, Tomatoes, Pggplant—C.o.d. : 
$1.00. Lewiston Plant Farm, Lewis- 








Jersey and Charleston 
50c. Folsom Plant Co., 








pressec , 
Box S41K, ‘Youngstown, Ohio. 

C.0.D. Summer Cabbage and Collard Plants—Set now 
for fall heading. Leading varieties: 500, 60c; 1,000, 
95ce. Piedmont Plant Co., Greenville, 8S. C 


Fall and Winter Heading Cabbage Plants—Now ready. 
75e thousand, mailed; 50c thousand, expressed. Ship- 
ped promptly, Gainesville Plant Farms, Gainesville, Ga. 


Charlelston Wakefield Cabbage; Heading Collards; 
Marglobe, Stone, Baltimore Tomato Plants—75c, 1,000, 
delivered; 10,000, $6, collect. W. O. Waldrip, Flowery 
Branch, . 

Set Our Virginia Grown Cabbage, “Tomato, and Col- 
lard Plants—Large quantities now ready. Get our whole- 
sale prices and samples. P. Councill Company, 
Franklin, Va. 

Now Shipping Cabbage and Collard Plants from Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, and Virginia—Postpaid: 500, $1.15; 
3.008, $1 .85. Collect: $1.00. Lumpkin Plant 
Co., Lucedale, Miss. 


tod. Good Mountain Grown Cabbage and 
collard plants for fall gardens: 500, 45c; 1, 
10,000, 50. nd no money; pay postman. 
Plant Co., Mentone, Ala. 


New Hi-Grade Cabbage, Cabbage be a TY ae | va~ 
rieties. Properly moss packed. 500, 75c; 1 , $1.00. 
Better grade; disease proof; quick tele” Maple 
Grove Farms, Franklin, Va. 

Cabbage and Collard Plants—All ‘varieties now ready, 
Postpaid: 500. $1.00; 1,000, $1.50. Expressed: $1.00 
per 1,000. Write for prices on large quantites. Satis- 
faction suaranteed. P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 


Leading Varieties Cabbage Plants—August-September 
shipments. Packed in moss. 200 plants, 30c; 500 plants, 
69c; 1,000, $1. Express shipments, 75c, 1,000. Quality 
guaranteed, Carlisle Plant Farms, Hendersonville, N. C, 


C.0.d.: Frostproof Cabbage, Collard, Bermuda On- 
fon. emate— Mountain grown; large and strong; 
varieties. nd no money; pay the postman. 

2.000, $1.00. Prompt shipment. Sand Mountain Plant 
Co.. Mentone, Ala. 


Millions Cabbage, Tomato, and Collard Plants— 
Charleston, Jersey eps Re Dutch, Drumhead, 
Savoy: 300, 65¢; 500, 85¢ 1.25, postpaid, 5,000, 
$5.08. express collect. iatletection our motto. Four 

Brothers Plant Farm, Franklin, Virginia. 

















Heading 
00, T5e 
King 














Flowers 


Floral. Gardens, Amherst, Virginia. Catalogue. 





Strawberries 


Strawberry Plants—Improved Klondyke and Mission- 
ary. Extra well rooted. New plants. State ene 
$1.25, 1,900. Cawthon Plant Co., Alma, Ark. 


Peas 


Buchanan’s Austrian Winter Peas—100 Ibs,, $4.80; 
Vetch, $7.55; Rape, $6.50.- Dealers write. Buchanan’s, 


Memphis. 





Rye 


Dickey Feed Company, Murphy, 


Abruzzi Rye—70c. 
North Carolina, 

“Abruzzi Rye—Five “bushels, “$4. 00. 
Trenton, Kentucky. ; 

Abruzzi Rye, 60c; Tall Georgia, 55c 
H. McIntosh, Hayesville, N. Cc. 

New Georgia 2% bushel bag, $2.30; Abruzzi, 
Geo. W. Heard, Box 136, Atlanta, Ga. 

Buchana’s Abruzzi Rye—Free of Johnson grass, Bush- 
el, 95c; n, 85c; Common, 65c. Wheat, 75c. Dealers 
write. n’s, 

Recleaned, Georgia Grown, Certified French Abruzzi 
Rye—Growth and yield, highest at Tifton and Athens. 
In 2%-bushel bags, at 90 cents per bushel. Gilmore 
Bros., Sandersville, Ga. 


Vetch 


For Low Prices on Hairy vetch, 
Abruzzi rye, Common rye, wheat, 
ghum oats (state quantity wanted), 
Callen, Selma, Ala. 


Miscellaneous Seed 


Fall Grain—Choice Coker Fulghum oats, 35c; Abruzzi 
rye, 60c; Redheart wheat, 85c. Shuler & Smoak, 


Orangeburg, S. C 


P. A. Meriwet her, 





; five bushels up. 





$2.50. 














Austrian winter peas, 
Rustproof oats, Ful- 
write Geo. M. 








Hardy Alfalfa Seed,: $5.00; Grimm Alfalfa, $7.00; 
White Sweet Clover, $2.50. All Ib. bushel. Track 
Concordia. Return seed if not satisfied. Geo. Bowman, 
Concordia, Kansas. 


Miscellaneous Seeds 


Bushel, $1.00; 
ghum oats, 50c; Rustproof oats, 
rape, hay. Geo. C. Nunn, Perry, 
Austrian Peas, $5.00 hundred; 
4c pound. Italian rye grass seed, 
vyetch, $8.00 hundred; 500 pounds and up, at 7%c pound, 
F.o.b. Savannah. Can furnish inoculation cheap. Have 
wheat, oats, Abruzzi rye, barley, and rape. Athens Seed 
Company, Athens, Ga. 


Poultry and Eggs 


Pullets—Finest purebreds. All ages; six breeds. 
Prices reasonable. Capital Farms, Columbia, S._ Cc. 


Baby Chicks 


20 Breeds—Chicks, Pullets—Cheap. 
Hatchery, Elmore, Minn. 

“Snaps for bargain seekers’ in 17 varieties of baby 
chicks. Why not write for free circular. Atz’s Hatch- 
ery, Milltown. Indiana. 

Offiicially Blood Tested, 
pullets. Prewar prices. Catalogue free. 
Farms, Hattiesburg, Miss. 

Rhoge Island Red Baby 
Blood tested. Sample order: 
paid. Evergreen Hatchery, 


Ful- 


seed wheat, 75c; 
vetch, 


45c; winter peas, 
Ga. 

500 pounds and up, at 

same price. Hairy 


Abruzzi Rye— 











Write Thompson 








Accredited Chicks—Leghorn 
Drumm Ege 





Chicks- —For fall Pigg 
25, $1.75; 50, $3.25; post- 
Evergreen, ” Ala. 


“READY 
$6.00 per 100 
$5.00 per 100 


FALL CHICKS NOW 
Reds, Rocks, Orpington, Wyandottes, 
Assorted Heavies 
Order ta 
FLORENCE HATC HERY, 


C.o.d. — Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, 
White Leghorns, Anconas, heavy mixed, $5. Im 
mediate shipment. Yesterlaid Farms, Mt. Healthy, Ohio. 


Economy Chicks for Immediate Shipment—B arred, 
White Rocks, Reds, White Wyandottes, and Buff Orp 
ingtons: $6.00, 100. White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, A. 
conas, and heavy mixed: $5.00, 100; assorted: $3.75, 

pay postage, and guarantee live 


100. Will ship c.o.d., 
delivery. Economy Hatchery, Box 35, New Salisbury, 


Indiana. 

Quality Chicks—‘‘With a 
healthy, hand picked biddies 
beautiful, purebred breeders. 
quality poultry. Reds, Rocks, Wyandottes, 
pen matings. $7.00 hundred; flock chicks, 
dred; postage prepaid. Thousands weekly, 
cessful year. Capital Farms, Columbia, S. 


BUY OUR CHICKS FROM FAMOUS 
BLOOD TESTED BREEDS 


They’re from the Famous Tancred, Wyckoff, Fishel, 
Thompson, Holterman, and other bloodllines. We've 
sold minor bureaus of the two largest Governments 


of North and South America. 
ee Grade Exhibit’n Grade 
500 


5 
85.5 50 $27. 4 
5.50 27.5 
White Rocks ... 6.00 30. HA 
Reds 6. 30.00 
Buff Geukeatane 6.00 30.00 
Col., S. L. Wyandottes.. ... sees 


meant shipment. 
Florence, 


BALD 


Ala. 





Drown. 


Large, fluffy, 
blood tested, 
is ecasy with 
Orpingtons ; 
$5.75 hun- 
12th suc- 


future.” 
that live; 
Success 





Wh., Br., = Paoeeine 


S. G. Anc 
Barred, 
8. C. R. 


Jersey White Giants....: 
Assorted 
Mixed, Heavy Breeds... oe 
These famous breeds grow larger. matere. ‘uleher, 
and lay better. Early delivery. $1.00 books order; 
pay postman balance plus postage. 100% live de- 
livery guarantced. 

THORNWOOD POULTRY YARDS 
Box 300-A Crandall, Ind. 


17 Varieties of Baby Chicks—With consistent blood 
testing and rigid culling we guarantee to give you the 
most your dollar will buy. Many report our heavy 
breeds laying under five months old. light breeds under 
four, one pound broilers at four weeks old. and 60% 
egg production in zero weather. Send for catalogue; 
it is beautifully illustrated and gives all details, Atz’s 
Blue Mound Hatcheries. Milltown, Ind, 


17,50 
25.00 





Baby Chicks 


Blood SA ae ast gas eth 
100, $5.50; heavy mixed, 
live delivery. Dirig 


Birmingham Hatched, 
Sarred Rocks, White Rocks: 
$4.75; quantity lots less. Prepaid; 
Hatcheries, Birmingham, a. 

SUPEIOR BLOOD TESTED CHICKS 
From Accredited Hens. Preprid. fo eh Del. 
Buff op eee Sarred Rocks, 100 

I. Reds $3.25 oe 
3. 00 





Sadan or Heavies, 
MUSCLE SHOALS HATCHERY, Florence, Pe 


$6.00 per 100 for S, C. Reds, Barred Rocks; $6.59 
for White Wyandottes, White and Buff Rocks, 
Orpingtons; $5.50 for Brown, Buff, White Leghorns, 
Anconas, heavy mixed; $4.50 for assorted: $3.75 
ons, Live arrival guaranteed. Purebred, 
chicks. We pay postage. Can ship c.o.d. 
weekly entire year. Order direct from ad. 
Hatchery, Box 38, Ramsey, Indiana. 





Hateh 
Glendale 





Jersey Giants 
Through Month September will sell, April, May 
hatched White Giant pullets for 60c. Mrs. Marsh Hen- 
shaw, Henshaw, Ky. 


Livestock 


Duroc-Jerseys 


Choice Registered Duroc Pigs—$6.00. Zeig) 1 
ers, Fort Deposit, Alabama. .— 











Essex 
W. J. Bargeron, Sardis, Ga 


O. I. C. 


and Pigs. 


Registered Essex. 





os Harris Farm, Pel- 


ilts, Boars, 
ham, Georgia 





Poland-Chinas 
Medium aon Poland China Pigs. J. 
Sparta, Tenn. 
Registered Spotted Poland 
Sevierville, Tenn. 


Registered Spotted Poland China Hogs—Of world 
record breeding. Prices reasonable. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Robt. Phillips, Union City, Tenn. 


Aberdeen- Angus 


For_Sale—Registered Herd Angus Cattle. 
ord. Mocksville. N. C. 


S. Officer, 





Chinas. Fox Brothers, 








Hugh San- 





Guernseys 


Guernseys — Langwater breeding. 
Mocksville, N. C. 


Hugh Sanford, 





Herefords 


Registered Polled Herefords. Lamberts, Darlington, 
Alabama. 





Jerseys 


Good Bulls—From high testing cows. Gardner Bros, 
Auburn, Alabama 
Registered owe Bull for Sale—3 years old. Price 
5.00. J. I. Lee, Demopolis, Ala. 


si Sale—Registered Jersey heifers and bulls. From 
accredited herd. Magnolia Farm, Muscogee, Florida. 








Dogs 





NOTICE:—IN ORDERING DOGS ON TRI 
the buyer is required to return dogs within the 
specified time according to acvertiser’s contract, 








Purebred Pups—Police, Bulls, small dogs 


J. H. Wells, Walhalla, 8. 
Rat Terriers. Fox peeriens: 
Puppyland. Box P. Pana. Ill. 


Collies, 
Cc. 





Rock Garden Supplies. 





Purebred, Blood Tested S. C. Reds, Barred Rocks, 
$6.50 per 100; White Wyandottes, White and Buff 
Rocks, Buff Orpingtons, $7.00; Brow Buff, White :- 
horns, Anconas, heavy mixed, $6.00; assorted, $4.75: 
seconds, $4.00. Purebred, blood tested chicks for lay org 
and broilers. Postage paid. Live arrival guaranteed. 
Can ship C.0:D, Hatches weekly year around. Ship 
promptly. Order direct from ad. Clover Valley Poultry 
Farm, Ramsey, Indiana. 











Mail Your Ad 
for October Now! 


Rat Dogs, Newfoundlands, St. Bernards, Police Doss, 
cheap. Tilmer Th Elmore, Minn. : 
English Shepherd, Collie, and Rat Terrier Puppies— 

Special prices. H. W. Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas. 

Old Fashioned Coon Dogs. Fox Hounds. All kinds 
of varmint hounds. On trial. Money back guarantee, J 
White, Springfield, Missouri. 

World’s Best Kennels-—All kinds hunting hounds. ds, Guat- 
anteed. ‘Depression prices. Catalogue free. Ramsey 
Creek Kennels, Ramsey, Illinois. 

Miracle Mange Remedy—For Dogs. Used ‘ix years years 
without failure. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
Prepaid, $1.00. Write for testimonials, Box 90, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

_,Free Dog Book.—Polk Miller's famous (og “book on on 

f dogs. Instructions on feeding, care aad 









































Things are looking brighter—people everywhere are buying! Prices for 
farm products have increased. Now is the time to advertise! If you have 


something that you would like to sell, 
SIVE FARMER-RURALIST turn 


Our next monthly issue will appear October 1. 
farm products are sold and farmers will have ready cash to spend for farm 


land, seeds, nursery stock, poultry, 
what you have to offer for sale. 


rates are shown at the top of this p 
or earlier if possible. 





Mail your ad with proper remittance to our nearest office. 


Classified Ads Will Sell It! 


let Classified Ads in THE PROGRES- 
this into ready cash. 


Right at the time when 


livestock, and many other needs. See 
Classified 


age. Mail your copy by September 10, 

















Fevoe ved with symptom chart. 48 pages. Illust 

Write for free copy. Polk Miller Products Corp., 1 

W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. vi 
Two or More Breeds 


Guernsey bulls: Hampshire hogs, all ages, 
both reduced 50%. Gayoso Farms. Horn Lake, 





Prices a 
Mis 








Miscellaneous 


Bees—Bee Supplies 


High quality Bee Hives cheap. Large catalogue fre 
Stover Apiaries. Tibbee Statio 


Corn Harvesters 
bun- 


Corn Harvester. Self-Gathering.—Complete with 
dle tying attachment, only $25. Free literature, 
monials, pictures of harvester. Process Company. 
Kansas. = 


Farm Machinery 3 


Dixie Pea and Velvet Bean Hullers. Sanders we 
Co., for prices. Box 2081, Atlanta, Ga. 


Best Engine Power Steel Hay Press, $250,007 0 
horse power steel hay press, $125.00; delivered to 3 
station. Fully guaranteed. ‘Write for cuts and 
formation. Martin. Mfg. (o., Fitzgerald, Ga. 

















Furs 


jet Us Turn Your Wool Into Blankets for yeu—Tan 
om make up your furs and hides, Fur Tannery, Mineral, 














ADS 


more dig. 
rates per 


PM PSG 


ouri Reds, 
avy mixed, 
ery. Dixig 








April, May 
Marsh Hen- 








igler Broth. 





is, Ga 
Farm, Pel- 
S. Officer, 


Ox Brothers, 


s—Of world 
‘action guar- 


Hugh San- 





gh Sanford, 





Darlingtoa, 





within the 





's contract, 
AT 


small dogs — 


ia 
jen Supplies. 


__ en 
Police Doss, 


saci 
ier Puppies— 
, Kansas. 

3. All kinds 
uarantee. 0° 


__ 
hounds, Gust- 
ree. Ramsey 


a 
ed tt ae 
. satisfactory. 
s, Box 900, 





















LL 


Honey 


F choice Louisiana Honey, 1932 crop. Twelve 10-pound 
pils. prepaid. $10, Sample f5c. H. Sudbury, Natchi- 


La. 
wehes,_ So 





Hosiery 
ladies’, Men’s Hosiery, $1.75 dozen: prepaid, guar- 
gnteed. Write for latest bargain sheets. L. S. Sales 
Company, Asheboro, N. C. 





Printing 
Monogrammed Calling oe. 50c. Hawley, 5721 
Fifth Avenue South, Birmingha: 


Quilt Pieces 


Quilt Pieces—2 pounds (15 yards), only 69c. Fast 
colors, large pieces; prints and percales. Sent c.o.d. 
The Remnant Store, Dept. 1, Marion, Illinois. 


Schools and Colleges 


Southern Law School, Athens, Georgia—Opens Sep- 
tember 21. Two-year course. Entrance: high school 
education. Diploma admits Georgia bar without exami- 
nation. Bulletin ready. 











“Yen's Rayon Hose — Imperfect, odds, colors don’t 
patch. 24 —. a 00, postpaid. Satisfaction guaran- 
ery Co., Asheboro, N. C. 








ae Sconomy _H 
Insecticides 
Rochanan’s Paradichlorobenzene — Kills peach tree 


ws. Pound, 55c; 5 Ibs., $2.00; 10 Ibs., $3.25; 25 
Ds, $6.50. Postpaid. Dealers write. Buchanan’s, 
Memphis. 





Kodak Finishing 


free Developing.— Prints. 3c to 5c. White Co., 
‘pawer 1112. Birmingham, Ala. 


Rolls developed free. Prints 3c to 6c. Wilson Studio. 
prwer 1311. Birmingham. Ala. 


% Prints, 30c, Film developed, 2 prints each negative, 
He. Photographer, Unionville, 0. 


Rolls “Rolls Developed, six Prints,  18¢; eight prints, 24c. 


fonomy Film Finishers, Box 536, Fort Worth, Texas. 


Trial Offer—Your first eight exposure roll developed 
ee peinted, 20c; six exposure, 15c. Kiphart Studio, 
fairfield. / 
Roll eer and eight quality prints, 25c; reprints 
% Three 5x7 enlargements, 25c. North Studio, North, 


ft Beeceroling, 

_Soecial Trial Offer. —Your next t kodak film “developed 
fe, prints 2c each. Moser & Son. Dept. 7, Walnut 

tin Cincinnati. Ohio. 


——— 
Free eoparsersent with every roll film developed, six 
perder prints, 25c. Modern Photo renee. Drawer 
48, North Fort Worth, Texas. Dept. 





































Free.—For every dollar spent at Lollar’s you get one 
all enlargement finished on double weight portrait 
free. Kodak finishing that satisfies. Velox 
ality prints live forever. We use Velox for kodak 
fuishing. Buy your films from us and get free enlarge- 
ment coupons with Ly purchase. Roll films develoned, 
my size, 10c. Prints 4g. 5c and 6c each. Old pictures 

wy kind copied and refinished. We pay return postage. 
ioltsr’s. Box 2622, Birmingham, ir 
















Machinery 


Munger Cotton Elevator—Complete; nearly new. For 
giecheap. L. W. Traxler, Gainesville, Florida. 





Monuments 


$67 Boouments, $17—Direct to you. Catalogue free. 
Gia Marble Granite, Oneco, Florida. 


Of Interest to Women 


f"'x105” Fast “sae Pepeede-1es, 80c, and 90c. 
iia Mills, Stanley, N. C 


SEND $1.00 FOR 20 YARDS OF 
REMNANTS 


$ yards each of gingham, muslin, curtain 
grim, and chambray, enough for dresses, 
thildren’s clothes, etc. New, first quality 
goods, 24 to 27 inches wide. Assorted col- 
os. Biggest bargain anywhere! Money 
tack if not satisfied| 
bata: FIELD CO 
DEPT. X103 CHICAGO, ILL. 


Old Gold Wanted 
Money Mailed Immediately for Old Gold Teeth, 


trigework, crowns, and old gold jewelry. Goods returned 
ig sata. Beebee Company, 512 Central Avenue, 























Timber Killer 


Bo-Ko Enough to Kill Quick over 300 Trees, $5.55. 
Bo-Ko Co., Jonestown, Miss. 





Tobacco 


For Sale—Granulated Deer Tongue. J. C. Willcox, 
Hinesville, Ga. 





10 Pounds Chewing or Smoking and Box Cigars, $1.00. 
ee Farmers, Murray, Ky. 


Economy Smoking, 15 pounds, $1; good red chewing, 
1¢; Burley, 5. Bert Choate, Hickman, Kentucky. 


Twenty Chewing Twists or Twenty Sacks Smoking— 
$1.00. Prepaid. Ford Tobacco Co., D-7, Mayfield, Ky. 


Leaf Tobacco.—Sample 10c. Bargain prices. See 
what we have before you buy. Troutt’s DF4, Hickory, 
Kentucky 


Tobacco—Extra Long Red Leaf Chewing—10 Ibs., 
$1.00; smoking, 75c. Postage deducted. Walter Crews, 
Dresden, Tenn. 


Postpaid—Guaranteed Sweet, Mellow, Juicy Red Leaf 
Chewing: 16 pounds, $1.50. Extra smoking, $1. Ernest 
Jolley, Dresden, Tenn, 

















Postpaid. Guaranteed selected red chewing: 8 pounds, 
1.00; smoking, 12 pounds, $1.00. Leonard Adams, 
Agent, Dresden, Tenn. 





Tobacco—Postpaid. Long mellow red leaf. Guaran- 
teed. Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.20; smoking, $1. Lindle 
Woodruff, Gleason, Tenn. 





Sag re deg oar ae rich red, not green, 10 
1. Smoking, $1. Juaranteed satisfaction. 
Buford "Tilley, Gleason, Tenn. 





Look!—Smashed prices. Tobacco postpaid; guaranteed 
sweet, juicy chewing: 10 pounds, $1.50; smoking, $1. 
Norman Jolley, Dresden, nn. 





Tobacco Postpaid.—Guaranteed a long. mellow, 
red leaf chewing: 10 pounds $1.4 Smoking, $1 
Harvey Rogers, Dresden. Tenn 


Long Red Leaf Chewing or Mild Golden’ Smoking—10 
pounds, best only, $1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Pay when received. Morris Bros., Fulton, Ky. 


Tobacco, a red, aged, mellow, juicy. 
Chewing, 10 Ts., $1.40; extra smoking, $1.00. Guar- 
anteed. Edd Hamlin, Route 3, Dresden, T Te nn. 











Tobacco, Postpaid—Long, mild, redleaf, s sweet. Chew- 
ing, 10 ths., $1.85; extra fine smoking, $1.50. Listen: 
satisfaction guaranteed. A. F. Garner, Dresden, Tenn, 





Tobacco, Postpaid, Guaranteed. So aeey best aged mel- 
low juicy leaf chewing, 5 Ibs., $1.25; 10, $2.25. Best 
smoking, 5 Ibs., 90c; 10. $1.50. Mark Hamlin, Sharon, 
Tenn. 





Tobacco, Postpaid.—Guaranteed aged mellow chew- 
ing: 5 nounds $1.15: 10 pounds $2. Smoking: 5 poun 
90c: 10 .pounds £1.50. W. B. Adams Pool, Sharon, 


Tennessee 


Selected Tennessee Red Leaf Chewing, 10 pounds, 
$1.30; 10 pounds smoking, 90c. Flavoring free with 10 
pounds if requested. | moaned guaranteed. Collier 
Tobacco Pool, Martin, Tenn. 


Five Pounds Burley Cigarette Smoking Tobacco, 75c; 
10 pounds, $1.25. Five pounds Long Red _ Suncured 
chewing, 95c; 10 pounds, $1 50. Old and mellow. Pay 
postman. Lee V. Rogers, Clyde, RE 


Tobacco—Postpaid, high grade rich, red sari apnea - 
to 28 inches long, bulk sweetened: 10 Ibs., $1.50; 5, 
Smoking, 10 Ibs., $1.10. Recipe for ‘aneriae noe 
Guaranteed. 8S, J. Rogers, Dresden, Tenn. 

Enjoy Real Tobacco—Golden Heart cld mellow nat- 
ural leaf Tennessee’s finest, mellowed in bulk. Buy the 
best. 10 Ibs. Smoking, $1.25; pipe free. Chewing, 10, 
$1.50. Pay postman. Farmers’ Sales Co., Paris, Tenn. 























ey Return Mail for Gold Teeth, Old Jewelry— 
‘voy a wa e your samperal. Sand today ot, write for 
west Smelting ning Co, 

Tex arr Fort Worth, Texas. ° 






Want to Buy 


Wanted: Old Water-Wheel Grist Mill—Photograps; 
description. Gerrit Smith, Cumberland, Maryland. 








Ch for Gold Teeth, Watches, Jewelry—Guaranteed 
. ge immediately or shipment returned. Send 

rec’ nited s Gold Purchasi Co., 
MM Capitol Building, Chicago. 7 


Cash for Gold Teeth, Watches, Jewelry — Highest 
its paid by return mail. Shipments held for your 
iy Information free. Illinois Gold Smelting and 
: Co., Dept. 95, 59 E. Madison, Chicago. 


ae o Check by Return Mail—for old goold teeth, 
eg ecarted turned guatiotossers price 
d pment returned within ifteen days. 
d Gold Refining C li 















































Gold Teeth, Watches, Jewelry—100% full 

day shipment received. Satisfaction guaran- 
ent returned. Bonded for your protection. 

ite. Chicago Gold Smelting and Refining 

8 Bidg., Chicago. 























Old Money Wanted 


bb $10 Each for rertain Indian Head Pennies— 
Law oe jer list these wanted. Coin Shope, 












Money Wanted—will pay oy dollars for nickel 
with Liberty Head (no Buffalo). We Pay cash 
for all rare coins. Send 4c for large Coin 
mean much profit to you. Numismatic Co., 

Worth, Texas. 
















pcg 
plats Reasona Book and advice free. 
oot Randotpt . Dept. 982, Washington Dee. 
















Cash for Old Gold Teeth, Crowns, Bridges, Watches, 
Ete.—100% highest prices paid. Mail today. Cash sent 
immediately. Shipment held for your approval. Par- 
ticulars free. Goldcraft, Clayton, Missouri. 


Wanted—Between September 15 and October 1, I will 
buy best Squirrel dog and best ’Possum dog I can find. 
Write me, describing fully, giving age, size, color, and 
breed. If for sale, state just what your dog will do and 
how he does it. J. A. Moore, Clarksdale, Miss. 


Help Wanted 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and help you get a > job. The cost to 
you is small. No negroes taken. ‘or free booklet write 
Nashville Auto School. Dept. ont Nashville. Tenn. 


Situation Wanted 


Three Exeprienced Farmers wish to work well equip- 
ped dairy and stock farm on shares. Ralph Myers, 
Mercer, Pa. 

















Agents—Salesmen 


Make Products Yourself. ~— ee catalog free. 
Kemico.’’ B-24, Parkridge. 


Fruit Trees for Sale. = wanted. Concord 
Nurseries, Dept. 25. Concord. 
New Discovery!—Washes clothes without sytias. 


Cleans everything. Sells 25c: profit 17c. Sample free. 
Besco, 4317K Irving Park. Chicago. 


Go Into Business—Sell new and used clothing. 100% 
% be profit. Pan sy ee guaranteed. We start you, 
eal R 

















ppmmercialized—Patented or t 
Adam Fisher her Mfg. Co., 545 Enright, St. Touts, 












t pentlet ree. Low fees. Watson E. Coleman, 
ve. tent Lawyer, Victor Building, Washing- 









: Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
+ peetistered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg., 
: D. C. Honorable methods. 




























ideas may have large commercial 08 - 
ete {mmediately for free book. “‘How to 
Record of Invention’’ form. 
dangetous in, patent meniters. pare interme 
b larence A. O’Brien, 
ES Washington, D. C <i’ 












Personal 
Pension information. Send stamp, Judge 
Kansas. 











e Co., W-4804 So. State. Chicago. 





Dresses, 27c; men’s shirts, 30c; millinery, 25c} men’s 
suits, $7.20; chiffon hose, 18¢. Bie profits. Undersell 
stores. Catalog free. Wholesalers, Dept. 133, 429 
Superior, Chicago. 


If You Can Sell a Household Deal Valued at $5.50 for 
$1.00, write for our catalog, or we will send you a com- 
plete deal and sales outfit. for 50¢ in stamps. Clyde 
Collins Chemical Co., Dept. P, Memphis, Tenn. 








Men With Cars Wanted—To advertise our goods and 
distribute introductory packages to consumers. Must be 
satisfied with 90c an hour at start. Write for full par- 
ticulars. Albert Mills, Route Mer., 1795 Monmouth, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Men or Women!—Look after local Coffee and Tea 
route. Call on homes with 300 highest quality necessi- 
ties. Spare or full time. No investment. Permanent. 
Good starting pay. Rapid promotion. Blair Labora- 
tories, Dept. P, Lynchburg, Va. 
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Information about “Display” Classified Ads in slightly larger type 
: cheerfully given on request. 







: 














I See by the Ads 


SEE by the ad on the front page of 
this paper where a young fellow has 
got him a new tractor and the way he’s 


a settin’ I reckon 
he’s right proud 
of it. At first I 
couldn’t quite 
make out about 
the fellow plowin’ 
the steers. At first 
I thought maybe 
it was one of the 
neighbors but 
Marthy says that 
part of it is what 
the fellow on the 
BILL CASPER new tractor was 
thinkin’. She says 
he’s thinkin’ about how his grandpa 
plowed steers or maybe his paw had 
him doin’ a little of that when he was 
a boy. Or maybe he’s still got a yoke 
of steers hisself. If he has he better 
keep ’em because they come in handy 
haulin’ plow tools from one field to an- 
other, haulin’ fertilizer to the field in 
the spring of the year, haulin’ wood, 
and just lots of things like that. 











I see they got a lot of ads in this 
paper too. I don’t think much of a 


paper that don’t have ads. You can 
always learn something by readin’ the 
ads. That’s where you find out about 
what’s new. And something else I’ve 
learned about ads. You can always 
depend on a thing that’s advertised big. 
Ads cost a lot of money and can’t no- 
body afford to pay out money to adver- 
tise lies. It’s the fellow that’s got 
something sure enough that tells about 
it in big ads. He knows what he’s got 
and he knows it’ll do what he says, and 
he knows when he sells one and folks 
see what it’ll do they’ll want one too 
and he’ll just keep a sellin’ more and 
more. Them as tries to sell what’s not 
good and won’t do what they say it 
will has to hire slick agents to go out 
and sell for them. Then before a fel- 
low finds out the things ain’t no good 
the agent is gone and they can’t write 
this paper and say, “I seen the ad in 
your paper. I want my money back.” 
No sir, I done got that figured out. 
Them that ain’t got good stuff to sell 
can’t afford to advertise. 

That’s why I like to read the ads in 
this paper and I recommend you do the 
same. Yours truly, 


BILL CASPER. 


A Visit With Corra Harris 


(Concluded from page 7) 


effort than any other people on earth.” 
I asked her of her own experiences in 
helping individuals whom she had come 
to know and be interested in but she 
would tell me nothing. Her reply was, 
““But when thou doest alms let not thy 
left hand know what thy right hand 
doeth, that thine alms may be in secret; 
and thy Father which seeth in secret 
himself shall reward thee openly ;’ and 
that I believe with all my heart. 


“The most heroic, the most coura- 
geous, the most self-sacrificing women 


of America are the farm women... . 
But farm people, especially the women, 
need music, lightness, and joy. . .. 
The car is always out of order ex- 
cept when the men want to use it... . 
The art of conversation is lost.”” These 
and many other things which Mrs. 
Harris had to say kept us listening 
spellbound and we came home re- 
solved to reread at once the book 
she considers most truly expressive of 
her own life—My Book and Heart. 





Pieckin’s 


KIND 
“Did you make the debating team?” 
“N-n-no. They s-s-said I w-w-wasn’t t- 
t-tall enough.” 
BUM RAISIN’ 


“Where were you born?” 

“In Texas.” 

“Were you raised there?” 

“They tried it once, but the rope broke 
and they had to let me go.” 


OUT OF PLACE 


Wife (apologeticaHy)—“I took the recipe 
for this cake right out of the cook book.” 

Husband (tactfully)“—You did quite 
right, darling. It never should have been 
put in.”—Montreal Star. 


BORN TOO LATE 


A little boy come home from school very 
much annoyed with his teacher. 

“TI hate her,” he declared. 

“Oh, you mustn’t say that,” said his 
mother. ‘The Bible tells us to love every- 
body.” 

“TI know,” replied the boy, “but Miss 
Jones wasn’t alive when the Bible was 
written.” 

WELL NAMED 

Club Leader (to pig club member)—“That 
pig is almost white, isn’t he?” 

P. C. M.—“Yes, but we call him ‘Ink’.” 

C. L.—“Why?” 

P. C .M.—“Because he keeps running out 
of the pen.” 

ESCAPED 


“Pa’son,” said Aunt Eliza ferociously, 


“T’d like to kill dat low-down husband ob” 


mine.” 

“Why, Eliza, what’s he done?” 

“Done? Why, he’s gone and left de 
chicken house door open, and all de chick- 
ens has got out.” 

“Oh, well, that’s nothing. Chickens, you 
know come home to roost.” 

“Come home!” groaned Eliza. “Come 
home! Pa’son, dem chickens’ll GO home!” 


PASSED 


Foreman (on excavation job)—“Do you 
think you are fit for really hard labor?” 

Applicant—‘‘Well, some of the best judges 
in the country have thought so.” 





Hambone’s Meditations 


By J. P. ALLEY 
(Copyright, 1932, by Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 





Hud! -PEAU LAK A 
OMAN OUGHTER BE 
SAT’SFIED To GIT A 
MAN DESE HAHD 
TUMES , LET ‘LONE 
ONE 0’ DEM THINGS, 
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REGENTS MAKE PROGRESS 


S lbere new Board of Regents of the Univer- 
sity system of the State of Georgia, cre- 
ated during the last session of the State Leg- 
islature to take the place of some two dozen 
boards, has been under way now long enough 
to have demonstrated the wisdom that 
brought it into being. Already there is accu- 
mulating evidence of that type of teamwork 
as between the various educational institu- 
tions in the system, as between the various 
departments within these institutions, so 
lacking in the past, and yet that must 
come about before there is even hope of get- 
ting a dollar’s worth of service for a dollar 
spent. Eventually the type of teamwork we 
see now growing in evidence will eliminate 
duplication of effort, the expensive overlap- 
ping of functions, useless employees, and the 
miserable, petty personal promotion that has 
done so much to delay educational progress 
in the state. Moreover, there is opportunity 
now for the first time to work out a broad yet 
definite program for the state as a whole 
and to concentrate effort at the promotion of 
that program. There is opportunity now to 
get at some of the larger problems in that 
purposeful, constructive manner that will 
bring to the people the assistance they have 
a right to expect. 


To have anything at all in the way of con- 
certed effort in the field of higher education 
in the state of Georgia is something new, 
something for which the people have looked 
hopefully for years. In the past each institu- 
tion has gone its own independent, inefficient, 
competitive way. Lack of progress in keep- 
ing with the money spent, lack of teaching of 
the highest type, is the price the state and its 
people have paid for permitting this sort of 
thing to continue. It would seem now, how- 
ever, that a new day actually is at hand. If 
the board is permitted to go on with its work 
unhampered we can look forward with confi- 
dence to the building of a great educational 
system and that at the minimum cost. 


In the main, and as was their patriotic 
duty, leaders in the state institutions and the 
leaders of the state at large have coéperated 
with the board quite whole-heartedly. There 
have been the objectors, as there always will 
be. Always there is selfishness and self-seek- 
ing. But be that as it may, the leadership in 
the main has been fine in its attitude toward 
the new board, a fact that has enabled it to so 
delegate authority, so place leaders, and so 
apportion the funds available as to make pos- 
sible greater efficiency, yet without the sacri- 
fice of any essential thing. 


In the beginning the board agreed that 
the state educational system should stay 
within its income. That again is something 
new and something to be most generously ap- 
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plauded. In the past there has been more or 
less wanton disregard of income in spending 
the state’s money, a fact that has had much to 
do with delaying progress. But this is a new 
day, a day of better business in the system. 
That is as it should be. 

To be sure the task of readjustment is not 
by any means complete yet. There is much to 
be done. The big, broad program of neces- 
sity is yet in the tentative stages. But it is in 
the making. Under way as it eventually will 
be, the state should move steadily forward to 
a new and higher social and economic posi- 
tion, for certainly it is not lacking in abun- 
dance of resources in either men or material. 
There is not a state anywhere more wonder- 
fully endowed than is the State of Georgia. 
Planning and teamwork will translate that 
endowment into satisfying accomplishment. 
Our great educational system should take the 
lead. 

Though the board is not through with its 
work, yet we take heart at the progress that 
has been made. More than that, it is not out 
of place to express our grateful appreciation 
to the group of unselfish and untiring leaders 
who, forgetting self, have gone so vigorously 
and intelligently about the task assigned 
them. If they have made mistakes we are not 
aware of them. Of the fact that they have 
proceeded wisely we feel certain. What they 
need now is the continued support of the pub- 
lic that pays the bill. With such support there 
is a day, and not in the distant future, when 
Georgia’s educational system will stand at 
the top and progress generally will be the 
reward for this act of good citizenship. 


NEEDED—A FORESTRY POLICY 

T)R. CHARLES H. HERTY has demon- 

strated the profoundly significant fact 
that newsprint paper of the highest type can 
be economically and successfully made from 
slash and loblolly pines. Provided systematic 
and intelligent steps be taken toward making 
forestry possible in the South, these results 
open up an opportunity of far-reaching eco- 
nomic importance. 

There are countless millions of acres in 
the coastal plain crescent lying back of the 
South Atlantic and the Gulf of Mexico from 
Virginia to Texas where loblolly, long leaf, 
and slash pine are not only at home but where 
they produce pulp wood at a rate not equalled 
anywhere else on the continent. The most 
beautiful young forests of the South are in 
that territory in Georgia, Florida, and the 
Gulf States covered by slash pine. Of all the 
varieties, slash pine is by far the most prom- 
ising, because of both the nature and the 
rapidity of growth. In the past it was the 
resin content of Southern pine timber that 
prevented its use in the manufacture of white 
paper. Dr. Herty has discovered that our 


major varieties deposit little resin until the. 


trees are around twenty-five years of age. 
While the forest is approaching that age 
there will be thinning, providing a large sup- 
ply of pulp wood, even if lumber production 
is the chief aim. 

But to reap the rich harvest that the facts 
indicate awaits us from these vast and large- 
ly unprofitable areas, we are not only going 
to have to become timber conscious to a point 
where it will be regarded as a sacred duty to 
prevent forest fires, but every state must 
adopt a system of taxation that will relieve 
these forest lands of the disheartening bur- 
den they are now carrying. As a matter of 
fact, timberlands should be relieved of all 





taxation, save the merest carrying charg 
until there is something to sell. When the 
trees reach the harvest stage, there is they 
something to tax. This is income tax, the 
fairest of all. It will take something like thig 
to encourage planting and to make a profit at 
all possible. Without the profit motive ang 
profit possibility, there is going to be littl, 
concerted action towards that large scale fo. 
estation with its promise of rich income, ~ 
Dr. Herty, with the aid of an approprig. 
tion from the State of Georgia, and wit 


funds from the Federal Government, togethem™ 
with much local support from the City gf” 


Savannah, is to be congratulated upon the 
progress he has already made toward the gg. 
tablishment of a vast new irflustry. But we 
would again urge that what he has done jg 
going to mean little unless the citizenship gf 
these South Atlantic and Gulf States, through 


concerted effort, makes reforestation poggj. : 


ble. 


IF THEY ALL USED COTTON 


LE THE manufacturers of flour, cornmeal, 

and wheat screenings had used only cotton 
bags in the sale of praducts they put on the 
market, more than 112,000 additional bales of 
cotton would have been used by these cop. 
cerns during the twelve months, July 193) 
through June 1931. : 

The principal competitor of cotton in this 
field is jute. Jute is the same competitor that 
for many years has occupied a market that 
rightfully belongs to the American farmer 
if the American market is to be a market for 
Americans, as our industrial friends so vigor. 
ously have insisted and as the tariff has made 
the case with them. Our friends of the milling 
industry may insist that the bulk of the prod- 
ucts they manufacture is sold in cotton bags 
already. That is true. Cotton to the extent 
of some 200,000 bales is now being used in the 
form of cotton bags by the millers of the 
country. And we are glad this is the case, 
However, when cotton is substituted for jute 
and the few barrels and paper bags that are 
used, there will be an immediate demand for 
another 100,000 bales. That is enough to make 
a difference. A few openings like that would 
help in a very material way to increase con- 
sumption to a point that would make for bet- 
ter prices. 

Long ago the millers found the cotton bag 
quite satisfactory. It is strong, of light 
weight, sanitary, convenient to handle, and 
possesses a very substantial re-use value. Be 
yond this, a cotton bag offers splendid oppor- 
tunity for carrying the brand of product it 
contains. Bakers, it is found, prefer cotton 
bags for their strength and convenience. 
Empty bags are often sold or given 4 
premiums. Many a chair cover, apron, dish 
towel, dust cloth, and pair of curtains sa¥ 
first use as flour bags. No flour bag is ever 
wasted by the ultimate consumer. Bags are 
not only preferred by the altimate consumét, 
but by most millers as well. Those who sell 
wheat screenings are the chief sinners. Jute 
bags are a little cheaper than cotton bags. It 
is undoubtedly true that if screenings wert 
offered to the ultimate consumer in either 
jute or cotton, he would take that in the cotton 
sack because of the value of the sack itself. 

This is just another part of a great big 
problem. About the only practical approat! 
to a solution is an adequate duty on jute 
its products. If the farmers of the county 
will demand a stiff tariff on jute they will gt 
it, and with it the American market 
American cotton. Till we demand such a 
iff and make that demand so insistent that it 
cannot be turned down, jute produced by the 
cheapest labor in the world will continue! 
come in and take the place of the 1,500,000 to 
2,000,000 bales of cotton our country wee 
consume if we had the American ma to 
ourselves. 
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The South Has All of These 


For success in manufactures, says the little green geography, a section must 
have: (1) raw materials, (2) machinery, (3) power, (4) transportation, (5) labor, 
(6) markets. 

The South is abundantly supplied with raw materials. It is fast getting the 
machinery. It has power ready for the turn of a switch from its hydro-electric 
plants, its steam plants, its coal fields, its great gas and oil fields. It is well pro- 
vided with transportation facilities. It has both kinds of labor, the cheap, unskilled 
sort and that competent and capable of developing the highest degree of skill 
required. It is competent to match wits with any other section in competition for 
the markets of the world. 

The fact that the South has all these things necessary for success in manu- 
facturing gives assurance that with the coming ease in economic affairs it is 
destined to take its place in the forefront in the industrial world as well as in agri- 
culture. The formula in the little green geography fits like a glove. 
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PURE 


yom Alia lo finish / 


OWADAYS, when so many people are talking about white, the best cigarette paper that money can buy. There 


purity ... pure food, pure milk, pure water... it’s is purity in every ingredient and cleanliness in every 


worth a minute to tell you about the purity of Chester- operation. 
field cigarettes. You can know, when you light a Chesterfield, that it jg 


The tobacco is pure—the right kinds, Domestic and as pure as science can make a cigarette. And your taste 
Turkish both, mild, sweet, ripe. The paper is pure—clean, will tell you it’s milder, it tastes better. 








Every ounce of this tobacco is aged and 
mellowed just right 


Even the paper! Purest and whitest that 
can be bought 


Care and cleanliness all through! The clean- 
est “bill of health” any cigarette could rate 
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